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These three catalytic crackers dominate the skyline of our Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, refinery which normally processes 175,000 barrels of oil every day. 
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@ Individuals, estates and institu- 
tions with large security holdings 
should have continuous investment 
supervision. 

Our special department develops 
long-range plans and makes quar- 
terly reviews and recommendations 
based on experienced analysis. Con- 
trol always rests with the client. 

The fee for this service’ is tax 
deductible, and includes safe-keep- 
ing of securities if desired. 


For more information, address 
Investment Supervisory Department 
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OF AMERICA 


"Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


8712 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1954 to December 31, 1954, 
payable January 3, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 13, 1954. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
November 22, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 15, 1954. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., October 1, 1954 
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Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
comed. Write today for Booklet FD. It’s free. 


Vantage Press,Inc. @ 120 W. 3ist St., N. Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hellywood 28 

































What a Bargain! © 








{ f More power per dollar 
O than ever before! In this 


age of high horsepower 


d high prices, we actually 
[tow cast! reli ~ seme 
pay a lot less for the power 


in gasoline than we did 
way back in 1926! 

















Next time you’re driving along in your car think 
about this: 


If you bought gasoline (as you do electricity) 
by units of power, instead of by the gallon, 
you’d realize that the price you pay for that power 
has been going down and down—until today it’s 
lower than ever before! 


There are several reasons for this: 


First, the actual per-gallon price of gasoline 
(less tax) has advanced very little compared to 
other commodities. 


Second, the quality of gasoline has advanced 


Oil Progress Week 
Oct. 10-16 


so much that every gallon delivers a lot more 
power. Research has proved that two gallons of 
modern gasoline, in a modern motor, equals the 
energy performance of three gallons of yesterdays 
(1926) gasoline. That was true even two or three 
years ago. Think what’s happened to gasoline 
power since then! 

Third, the higher octane ratings, and all the im- 
provements in gasoline you’ve read about just 
this past year, mean still more power per gallon. 

Next to electricity, there’s no source of power 
so many of us depend on so regularly, day-in-and- 
day-out, as the power we buy in gasoline. 

The cost of that power to you, ex-tax, has actually 
dropped more than 28 percent in the last 28 years! 

Pure Oil is proud to join with the other com- 
panies of the Petroleum Industry in celebrating 
the achievements of the past and looking forward 
to continued progress in the future. 


The Pure Oil Company 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Serves 












PETROLEUM HELPS 


COUNTRY TO GROW 


Oil industry has been a very important factor in the 


expansion of many other businesses. Competition has 


spurred technical advances and has held down prices 


evelopment of the present highly 
mechanized civilization in this 
country has been dependent to a very 
large extent on the petroleum indus- 
try. Lacking tractors and other 
power-driven agricultural implements, 
our industrial labor force would be 
much smaller, since we could not 
meet our food requirements unless 
a much larger proportion of the popu- 
lation had remained on the farm. 
Without adequate supplies of suitable 
petroleum products at low prices, our 
homes would still be heated and our 
factories, railroads and utility plants 
fueled by coal; our millions of pass- 
enger cars and trucks would have 
been limited to thousands; the air- 
plane would never have gotten be- 
yond the early stages of its develop- 
ment. 


Further Growth Ahead 


Meeting all these needs, and others, 
has required the petroleum industry 
to expand its operations many-fold. 
Total demand for its products last 
year was double the level recorded 
thirteen years earlier, and triple the 
amount used thirteen years before 
that. Various studies of future re- 
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Photos by American Petroleum Institute (left and center) and Cities Service. 








American Petroleum Institute 


quirements point unanimously to a 
very substantial further growth from 
a diversity of sources. In order to 
supply these huge demands, the in- 
dustry has been forced to grow to 
such an extent that it now ranks as 
fourth largest, in terms of assets, 


among the nation’s economic activi- 
ties. 

This necessarily means that it in- 
cludes a considerable number of very 
large enterprises. Of the 100 largest 
manufacturing companies at the end 
of 1953, again measured in terms of 
assets, no less than 20 were oil units ; 
the smallest of these had assets of 
$262 million and nine were in the bil- 
lion-dollar class. Out of the 100 larg- 
est corporations in all non-financial 
groups with the largest 1953 sales or 
gross revenues, 16 represented the oil 
industry, and half of these took in 
over $1 billion each during the year. 


Political Scapegoat 


Thus, this field represents “big 
business” at just about its biggest. 
Accordingly, it has been more than 
usually subject to political attack by 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, which under pre- 
vious Administrations (and to some 
extent, even today) regard large size 
as an evil in itself. By innuendo and 
generalization—but with an irreduc- 
ible minimum of facts—its accusers 
have alleged that it is simultaneously 


guilty of both monopoly and unfair 
competition. 

With few if any exceptions, these 
charges are based on an ivory-tower 
theory bearing no relationship what- 
soever to the realities of business 
practice. For instance, the FTC has 
stated that the existence of substan- 
tially identical prices in the same area 
for gasoline sold by different com- 
panies constitutes “conscious parallel- 
ism of action’ and is thus evidence 
of conspiracy. Presumably it has not 
occurred to the Commission’s bright 
young men to wonder how a service 
station operator could stay in business 
if he persisted in charging higher 
prices than his competitor across the 
street. 

The record could hardly demon- 
strate more conclusively than it does 


lays subject to a substantial obsoles- 
cence hazard; it is estimated that the 
industry has invested over $25 bil- 
lion during the eight postwar years 
alone. 


Efficiently-Run Industry 


This sum has come partly from re- 
tained earnings and partly through 
additional financing. Neither source 
would have been available on any- 
thing approaching an adequate scale 
but for the fortunate circumstance 
that the industry has nearly always 
been able to show adequate profits 
(except in 1931, when markets were 
demoralized by a flood of cheap East 
Texas crude). This record is due in 
part to the fact that petroleum is one 
of our more efficiently-run industries 
and also to the cyclical stability and 


strong secular growth of demand in 
this field. 

These characteristics render oil 
shares perennial investment favorites. 
Most of the larger integrated units 
(and a number of others as well) 
have excellent earnings records and 
have been able to pay satisfactory 
dividends. Depletion charges, an im- 
portant element of cost in the oil in- 
dustry, are deductible for tax pur- 
poses; this has afforded the group 
some degree of protection against the 
advance in tax rates during the past 
decade or so. And of course the 
shares of companies owning substan- 
tial crude oil reserves possess definite 
inflation hedge attributes. The past 
and undoubted future achievements of 
the industry amply justify the popu- 


larity of its equities among investors. 
how continuous and how sharp is the 


competition within the oil industry. 
It could hardly be otherwise with so 
many large and financially strong en- 
terprises selling in the same areas 
even if there were not (as there are) 
thousands of smaller companies also 
engaged in the battle. If the oil in- 
dustry actually practices monopoly 
and collusion, it must be extremely 
inept at it, for the relative ranking 
of the units composing this field has 
shown constant substantial changes 
for many years. 


The Leading Petroleum Companies 


--—Dividends—\ 
Total Paid or 
Paid Declared Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


$3.00 $2.00 184 16% 
7s 133. @ 
200 130 «OC 38tiéiéSP 
5.00 300 107 4.7 
a. a, ae & 
7.00 525 108 65 
s2.00 s2.00 61 3.3 
225 150 78 29 
26 «117i 6lClCU 
200 1.50 42 48 
3.00 2.25 76 40 
400 3.00 93 43 
3.25 225 65 5.0 

10% stk5% stk 36 a 
260 195 62 42 
31.60 1.20 28 57 
250 1.50 64 39 
2.00 1.50 25 80 
3.50 225 59 6.0 
oo enh 2 42 
s2.10 180 54 x44 
s1.50 1.37% 58 x3.5 
260 195 46 5.6 
1.62% 1.25 47 x39 
225 150 49 46 
3.00 s2.25 76 4.0 
s2.50 s2.50 94 26 
a. 2 ae 
450 3.30 100 45 
240 180 41 59 
31.00 075 81 - 12 
120 090 19 62 
340 225 7 43 
31.55. 105 86 18 
165 105 45 37 
1.15 s0.25 26 
s2.00 2.20 49 


-——— Earnings ——\ 
Annual cSix Mos. 
1953 1953 1954 


$2.52 $2.55 


*Indi- 
cated 
Company 

Amerada Petroleum 

American Republics 

Atlantic Refining 

Cities Service 

Continental Oil 

Creole Petroleum 

Gulf Oil 

Houston 

Humble Oil 

Lion Oil 

Louisiana Land 

Mid-Continent Petroleum .... 
Ohio Oil 

Pacific Western Oil 

Phillips Petroleum 

Plymouth Oil 

Pure Oil 

Quaker State Oil 

Richfield Oil 

Seaboard Oil 

Shamrock Oil & Gas 

Shell Oil 

Sinclair Oil 

Skelly Oil 

Socony-Vacuum 

a Ob ee 
Stand. Oil (Ind.) (#4) 

a ee Se ee 
ae ee 
Stand. Oil (Ohio) 


2.14 
6.05 
2.24 
2.39 
3.18 
2.35 
2.09 
1.96 
2.29 
3.85 
2.97 
0.72 
2.59 
1.39 
3.17 
1.24 


2.45 
7.30 
2.05 
2.02 
3.21 
2.52 
2.22 
1.70 
1.69 
3.86 
3.11 
1.42 
2.34 
1.89 
2.51 
1.04 
3.25 3.10 
0.94 0.94 
a2.82 a3.65 
1.88 2.31 
2.47 2.97 
2.39 2.47 
252 ie 
3.19 3.63 
3.56 3.44 
2.01 2.45 
442 4.84 
2.01 1.90 
3.03 2.64 
1.29 1.04 
S13 355 
1.47 2.39 
2.00 2.26 
137. 1:35 
3.00 2.92 


Consumer Is Boss 


Perhaps the clearest proof that the 
consumer is boss is provided by the 
history of prices charged the public 
for petroleum products. Although 
present-day gasoline is 50 per cent 
higher in quality than the product 
sold a generation ago, it actually costs 
less, ex-tax, despite huge increases 
in labor and material costs over this 
period. Other petroleum products 
have also declined sharply in price 
relative to commodities as a whole. 
Price wars—not a common symptom 
of monopoly—are common in this in- 
dustry. 

This result has been achieved pri- 
marily through a steady succession of 
technological advances which in turn 
can be traced largely to the effects of 
competition. As each refiner strives 
to trim a few mills off the cost of a 
gallon of its gasoline, or raise its 
octane number, new techniques are 
constantly evolved for doing a better 
job. These involve huge capital out- 
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9.13 


Sunray Oil 

Texas Company 

Texas Gulf Producing 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 

Tide Water Assoc “% 

Union Oil x4.9 
*Based on 1953 cash payments. {Will pay 100% stock dividend and cash December 1, 1954. a—Ninc 

months. s—Also stock. x—Based on 1954 indicated rate. 
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Most Oil Industry 
Suppliers Show Gains 


More wells will be drilled this year than in 1953 


despite slower rate of activity in closing months. 


Plant expansion is being vigorously pursued 


O" of the world’s biggest jobs is 
the search for and the pro- 
duction of oil, a task which engages 
some of the best industrial brains and 
the most efficient of modern products 
and processes. It takes an enormous 
amount of activity, most of it unseen 
and unnoticed, to keep millions of 
people in motion on wheels and in 
the air, to keep buildings warm and 
to supply a great many industries 
dependent on oil and oil products. 

While millions of dollars are spent 
on charting subsurface strata and 
locating reservoirs underseas, the 
industry runs into really important 
spending when it drills the wells 
which it hopes will bring in oil. 
Always a highly complicated process, 
drilling goes deeper nearly every 
year. In 1951, average depth per well 
drilled reached a record 3,843 feet; 
the following year’s average footage 
was calculated at 4,051. This figure 
was influenced by a depth record of 
21,482 feet for a well in the Paloma 
Field near Bakersfield, Cal. ; last year 
average depth was 4,006 feet but 
another new mark has been set 
during 1954 through August—4,104 
feet. 

Meanwhile the number of wells 
drilled has been increasing in nearly 
every year since 1943, which was the 
low point of World War II. Last 
year’s total was 49,325 wells, more 
than two and a half times the 1943 
figure, and the industry estimates 
that a record 51,540 wells—oil, gas, 
dry and service—will be drilled this 
year, 4.5 per cent over 1953. Through 
August the gain was much bigger (11 
per cent) but it is not expected that 
completions will continue at the same 
rate during the closing months since 
supplies of tubular goods have been 
short. Total demand for oil, mean- 
while, has been no greater than last 
year. A modest increase in domestic 
demand has just about made up for 
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a rather steep decline in exports, 
which of course are in much smaller 
volume. 

Since 
widely, the cost of a 10,000-foot 


drilling conditions vary 
exploratory well can range from 
$250,000 to more than four times 
that ; average well costs in 1953 were 
estimated at more than $100,000. 
The industry has been spending more 
than a billion dollars on crude oil 
leases, wells and equipment for some 
years. Such costs reached a record 
$1.6 billion in 1953 and probably will 
exceed that figure by around $60 


million this year. A complete rig, 
weighing about 200 tons, costs 
around $300,000 while in addition 
thousands of feet of steel drill pipe 
and of steel casing, dozens of drilling 
bits, and hundreds of tons of drilling- 
mud additives as well as_ several 
thousand sacks of cement are re- 
quired in drilling a typical 10,000- 
foot well. It also requires something 
like 48,000 barrels of water and 3,000 
barrels of fuel oil. For man-power, 
125 skilled operatives are engaged, 
20 to 30 working full-time. 

Production expenditures, however, 
easily bulk the largest. Well over 
$2.3 billion dollars, slightly more than 
in 1953, will be spent this year in 
increasing the industry’s productive 
capacity. Lumping everything to- 
gether — exploration and develop- 
ment, new pipelines, oil tankers and 
plant expansion—the industry will 
spend more than $4.6 billion this year 
compared with slightly under $4.4 
billion in 1953. This compares with 
capital expenditures of $2.6 billion 
a half dozen years ago. Through the 
years, such spending can mount up 
to astronomical sums. During the 
next decade and a half, the oil indus- 
try stands to pay out around $75 
billion for supplies and equipment of 
all kinds—an amount slightly larger 
than Government budgeted expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1953. 

Companies selling supplies and 
services to the petroleum industry 
have been right in line with this secu- 
lar growth trend. Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, for example, totted up $45.5 
million sales last year vs. $11.7 in 
1944. Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 
ing had $113 million sales last year 
vs. $20.8 million in 1944. Fluor Cor- 
poration, with 64 years of growth 

Please turn to page 27 


Oil Industry Suppliers and Equipment Makers 


7—Revenues—, e——Earned Per Share—, 


(Millions) 7~Annual~ -Six Mos... *Divi- Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954  dends Price Yield 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson. $32.8 = 5 $2.19 $4.22 $1.60 $2.41 $140 24 58% 
Byron Jocheem ......... 30.7 2.4 262 2.57 1.32 1.69 1S 6068. GS 
Dresser Industries ...... al27.4 al2k9 a4.28 a3.80 b2.39 b4.28 ¢2.00 33 6.1 
Emsco Manufacturing . 22.4 219 2.38 2.27 1.34 0.69 x050 19 ie 
Fluor Corp., Ltd........ a80.7 al105.7 a4.35 a4.12 b3.38 b1.62 1.20 20 60 
Foster Wheeler ........ 109.3 155.3 1.56 5.05 1.76 4.24 1.20 32. 32.7 
Halliburton Oil Well 
a 101.6 113.0 2.80 3.16 1.50 2.64 c2.00 56 3.4 
eo eee ma 2ao 3H 32 1.71 1393 1.60 28 5.7 
National Supply........ 213.0 237.2 6.20 6.36 2.94 3.06 2.00 35 5.7 
National Tank.......... a30.0 a29.9 a3.01 a2.77 1.39 1.86 1.87% 31 60 
Parkersburg-Aetna ..... 16.8 149 2.66 1.86 0.61 0.27 0.55 6% 8.5 
Reed Roller Bit......... 30.6 27.2 2.91 2.60 1.20 0.56 1.25 18 ‘7 





*Based on 1953 payments or current annual rate. a—Years ended October 31. b—Nine months. 
c—Based on projection of latest quarterly payment. x—No dividend action taken July 19. 
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Natural Gas Industry Attaining Maturity 





MORE HOMES HEAT WITH GAS 


VW I 12.3 
as : 10. an 


MILLIONS 
OF HOMES 8,7 


7.4 





1940 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


SOURCE: AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 











~~. gas has made remarkable 
progress since the early days 
of the industry when, as an unwanted 
by-product of petroleum production, 
it was considered a nuisance and a 
safety hazard. In the late 1920s the 
development of large-diameter trans- 
mission pipe strong enough to with- 
stand great pressures, and the dis- 
covery of the Panhandle (Texas) 
and Hugoton (Kansas-Oklahoma ) 
gas fields, led to the construction of 
several major pipelines. But “flar- 
ing” or igniting of gas produced with 
oil remained widespread because of 
the lack of any means to transport 
most of the gas produced to distant 
markets. 


Several Advantages 


Then, with the fuel shortages of 
World War II and sharp price in- 
creases for other fuels, natural gas 
began to come into its own. Long- 
distance pipeline systems began to 
spring up, carrying this superior fuel 
to nearly every state in the Union. 
Besides its price advantage, natural 
gas is more convenient than other 
fuels (requiring no storage) and is 
clean and dependable. 

Today, the natural gas industry is 
the sixth ranking business in the 
country and the third largest regu- 
lated industry. It supplies one- 
fourth of the nation’s mineral fuel 
energy vs. only three per cent a half- 
century age and 12 per cent in 1941. 
With 394,000 miles (more than the 
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Service has now been extended by the industry to nearly 


all sections of the country. But large untapped markets 


exist in residential, commercial, and industrial fields 


length of the country’s rail network) 
of pipeline for gathering, storage, 
transmission, and distribution, the 
gas utilities were serving over 27 
million customers at the end of 1953; 
these include 300,000 liquefied petro- 
leum gas customers served directly 
by the industry but exclude some 6% 
million customers served with L-P 
gas in areas not located on gas utility 
mains. 

Virtually all sections of the country 
are now being served with natural 
gas. The only major area not 
receiving the fuel, the Pacific North- 
west, will join the ranks of gas users 
upon completion of Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Company’s $160 million line 
from the San Juan Basin in New 
Mexico to northern Washington. 
Thus, it would appear that the indus- 
try is now headed for development of 
existing markets in depth, rather than 
further significant expansion into 
virgin territory. 


Growth Potential 


Does this mean that the gas com- 
panies will stop growing? Hardly, 
since the industry plans to spend $1.2 
billion for capital expansion in 1954, 
$1.15 billion in 1955 and approxi- 
mately $750 million yearly in 1956- 
1957. 

While projected outlays will dip 
to $3.9 billion during the 1954-1957 
period compared with actual expendi- 
tures of $5 billion in the 1950-1953 
period, the industry’s expansion over 





Field Prices of Gas 


(Cents per thousand cubic feet) 


1951-53 


1939 Average 


Appalachian area. 14.54 
Midwest area .... 4.80 
Southwest area .. 4.06 
Combined areas.. *5.66 


*Weighted average price. Note—Appa- 
lachian area includes purchases from pro- 
ducers in Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania; Midwest area includes 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Texas and 
Missouri; Southwest area includes Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico and remainder of Texas. 











the next few years will still be at a 
healthy rate. 

In addition to the Pacific North. 
west Pipeline project, other individ- 
ual systems have ambitious expan- 
sion programs, Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission, for example, has applied for 
Federal Power Commission approval 
to reconvert a major portion of its 
“Little Big Inch” line from natural 
gas to refined oil products, and to 
construct a new line to transport gas. 
American Louisiana Pipe Line (an 
American Natural Gas subsidiary) 
has just received a conditional cer- 
tificate from the FPC to build a $130 
million pipeline stretching from Loui- 
siana to the gas distributing system 
of Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany in Detroit. 

In the Southwest three California 
utilities (Pacific Gas & Electric, and 
two subsidiaries of Pacific Lighting) 
have signed letters of intent with El 
Paso Natural Gas to increase their 
gas purchases an additional 200 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day by November 
1, 1957, the agreement hinging on 
FPC approval for El Paso to build 
the necessary facilities. 

The California utilities, like other 
gas distributors throughout the coun- 
try, are experiencing steadily in- 
creasing demand for gas_ service. 
Demand for residential space heating 
continues to grow and in many areas 
there are long lists of customers 
awaiting this service. In each of the 
next few years, it is expected that 
over a million additional homes will 
be supplied with gas heat and the 
total number of residential space 
heating customers should exceed 16 
million in 1956. 


Chief Obstacle 


The principal uncertainty in the 
industry picture today is, of course, 
in the regulatory sphere. The 
Supreme Court decision of last June 
7 gave the FPC jurisdiction over 
independent producers and gatherers 
of natural gas who sell gas in inter- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Stocks Backed 
By 
“Extra Assets” 


A number of companies hold 
large dividend-paying invest- 
ments in other important 
concerns, giving shareholders 
an extra earnings bonus. Here 


are some interesting ones 


i= individuals, many corporations 
put their spare funds to work in 
securities, thereby supplementing their 
regular incomes with dividends from 
such investments. In some instances 
the investments are entirely or largely 
in unrelated concerns engaged in the 
same occupations as the corporate 
stock owner. In others, diversifica- 
tion of a sort is accomplished through 
investments in concerns operating in 
several other fields. Sometimes, the 
investments are principally in affili- 
ated concerns which work closely with 
the “investor,” such as in the case of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey). 


Special Appeal 


Of interest to the holder of stock 
in companies with substantial invest- 
ments in other firms is the fact that 
not only are they a source of income 
which often enables a corporation to 
distribute more in dividends than it 
earns from its own activities, but they 
impart somewhat the flavor of an in- 
vestment trust to the company’s 
shares. And it is also a source of sat- 
isfaction for a stockholder to realize 
that his company has a portfolio of 
extra assets which can be liquidated 
or otherwise made use of in an 
emergency. 

As the accompanying tabulation 
shows, the values of the investments 
of some of the country‘s leading cor- 
porations bulk large in relationship to 
the market price of the companies’ 
own shares. 

Investments held by both Jersey 
Standard and Cleveland Cliffs are 
valued by today’s market at slightly 
more than the shares of the companies 
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20 Corporations With Large Investments in Others 


Recent 

Company Price 
Allied Chemical ...... 97 
American Metal ..... 37 
American Smelting .. 40 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 118 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 27 


Canadian Pacific 
Cities Service 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron.. 20 


du Pont de Nemours. 147 
Hanna (M. A.) Co.... 75 


McIntyre Porcupine.. 66 


Northern Pacific ..... 58 
Owens-Illinois Glass.. 92 


Pacific Western Oil... 34 


Pennsylvania R.R..... 17 


Sinclair Of .......... 46 
Standard Oil (Ind.)... 93 


Standard Oil (N. J.).. 100 
Stone & Webster..... 25 


Union Pacific 





+Market 

*Principal Holdings in Shares Value 

208,309 Owens-Illinois, 334,000 Amer. Vis- $5.53 
cose, 142,300 U. S. Steel, 43,502 Va.-Caro- 
lina Chem. pf., 55,225 Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

225,000 Climax Molybdenum, 141,550 Cons. 29.10 


Coppermines, 2,934,268 Roan Antelope, 201,- 
369 O’okiep Copper, 10,840,471 Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, Ltd. 


178,395 Cerro de Pasco, 469,074 Revere 
Copper, 855,674 General Cable, approxi- 
mately 400,000 United Park City, 2,847,597 
Mt. Isa Mines. 


823,427 Louisville & Nashville. 


235,065 Reading Ist pf., 345,600 Reading 2d 
pf., 599,486 Reading, 167,127 Western Mary- 
land 1st pf., 159,050 Western Maryland. 


8,412,500 Cons. Mining & Smelting, 361,304 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. Marie R.R. 


1,230,000 Richfield Oil, 1,958,190 Arkansas 
Fuel Oil, 1,958,189 Arkansas-Louisiana Gas. 


261,000 Inland Steel, 155,918 Jones & 
Laughlin, 274,114 Republic Steel, 77,600 
Wheeling Steel, 176,500 Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, 2,891 Jones & Laughlin pfd. 


20,000,000 General Motors. 


2,001,390 National Steel, 754,554 Pittsburgh 
Cons. Coal, 318,500 Industrial Rayon, 160,- 
752 Standard Oil (N. J.), 80,000 Phelps 
Dodge, 187,500 Seaboard Oil, 174,000 Durez 
Plastics. 


100,000 Amerada, 34,177 American Metal, 
82,800 Bell Tel. (Can.), 5,138 Cons. Natural 
Gas, 39,000 Gen. Electric, 113,500 Int’l 
Nickel, 15,000 Int’l Petroleum, 33,076 Stand- 
ard Oil (Cal.), 81,400 Standard Oil (N. J.), 
4,000 U. S. Steel. 


830,179 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


500,000 Robert Gair, 1,050,000 Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas. 


1,936,824 Mission Corp., 1,570,981 Mission 
Development, 1,557,200 Tide Water Asso. 
ciated Oil. 


527,168 adj. pf. and 2,397,284 common Nor- 
folkfolk & Western, 425,947 Lehigh Valley, 
174,400 pf. and 593,948 common Wabash 
Railroad. 


1,230,000 Richfield Oil. 
1,804,745 Standard Oil 
Midwest Oil. 


24,500,000 Creole Petroleum, (a)28,700,000 
Humble Oil, approximately 20,700,000 Impe- 
rial Oil, 11,994,000 International Petroleum. 


86,666 Oklahoma Natural Gas, 505,171 Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission, 525,735 Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line 


(N. J.), 1,175,000 


268,700 Illinois Central, 88,257 New York 


Central, 115,200 Pennsylvania R.R., 24,192 
Baltimore & Ohio pf., 12,838 Chicago & No. 
Western pf., 13,707 Greyhound pf. 


11.28 


45.19 
27.27 


26.10 


5.89 
13.25 


al01.16 


12.20 


4.54 


*Common unless otherwise noted. tPer share of company holding issues as investments. a—Giving 
effect to proposed increase to 80 per cent of Humble issues. 





holding them. Standard is invested 
in issues of its own important affili- 
ates, while Cleveland Cliff’s holdings 
are spread over the steel industry. In 
contrast to both, McIntyre Porcupine, 
a Canadian gold miner, has its extra 


funds in many industries—mining, 
telephone, electrical equipment, nat- 
ural gas, steel and oil. Railroads as 
a general rule prefer holdings of other 
carriers as the portfolios of six lead- 
ing systems indicate. 


News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Censult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel C+ 

Stock, now at 34, is a business 
cycle issue. (Paid $2 plus 2% stock 
in 1953; $1.50 so far in 1954.) Com- 
pany reports an improvement in in- 
coming orders and expects fourth 
quarter earnings to improve over 
poor third period results (not yet 
released). But net for the first nine 
months may be less than $1.46 per 
common share and full coverage of 
the $2 annual dividend is doubtful 
this year. Operations are now mov- 
ing above a 60 per cent capacity rate. 
The $96 million 9-year construction 
program was completed with the re- 
cent opening of a new tandem cold 
rolling mill at Brackenridge, Penna. 


Atlas Plywood C+ 

Shares, now at 10, are speculative. 
(No dwidends so far this year; 15c 
last year.) Seasonal sales gains have 
been reported for August and Sep- 
tember over earlier months, although 
hardwood building panels have met 
severe competition from imports from 
Japan and Finland. As a consequence, 
much of this production has been 
shifted to the making of flush doors. 
Future plans include output of from 
7,500 to 8,000 such doors per day, 
making Atlas the biggest manufac- 
turer of this item. Demand for ship- 
ping containers for air conditioners 
has not come up to expectations this 
year. Atlas recently began production 
of wire-bound veneer boxes for ship- 
ping chickens; output currently is 
10,000 boxes per day. 


Baltimore & Ohio Cc 

Stock, now at 27, is speculative 
but position has been steadily improv- 
ing in recent years. (Paid $1 in 1953; 
nothing so far in 1954.) In a move 
to trim interest costs by about $600,- 
000 annually, the road is selling 7,506 
shares of the Southwestern Construc- 
tion Company to Southern Railway 
for a price more than sufficient to 
retire $15 million of B. & O.’s col- 
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lateral trust 4s. Annual fixed charges, 
including rent for leased roads and 
equipment, now amount to about $24 
million, and when reduced to $22 
million, income equal to about $2 per 
share of common stock can be trans- 
ferred from payments into the surplus 
sinking fund and become available for 
dividends. Nine months 1954 net in- 
come, before capital and _ sinking 
funds, came to $10.5 million vs. $21 
million in the like 1953 period. 


Borg-Warner oe 

One of the best situated automo- 
tive parts producers; stock now 103. 
(Paid $5 in 1953; $5 declared this 
year.) Shareholders meet December 
10 to vote on increasing the author- 
ized common stock from 3 million to 
12 million shares to provide for a 
three-for-one split. Directors have 
declared the regular $1 quarterly div- 
idend on the present shares, payable 
December 1 to stockholders of record 
November 17. Also declared has 
been an extra of $1 to be paid Decem- 
ber 20 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 1. 


Burroughs ok 

Expansion tn electronics field is a 
favorable longer term factor; stock 
recently priced at 22. (Paid 80c in 
1953; 85c so far in 1954.) Manage- 
ment expects that sales and earnings 
for full 1954 will at least equal and 
may possibly exceed 1953 when 
profits were $1.44 a share. Burroughs 
spent five times as much money on 
research and development in 1953 as 
in 1947, and 1954 expenditures 
should exceed last year’s by $2.5 
million. Six new product lines were 
introduced this year. Defense work 
in 1954 is expected to account for 25 
per cent of total sales, similar to the 
1953 volume. 


Ex-Cell-O B+- 
Stock, now at 76, 1s one of the 
better machine-tool equities. (Paid 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


$1.50 in 1953; $2 so far in 1954, plus 
10% stock in each year.) Net for 
the nine months ended August 31 
was $8.39 per common share vs. 
$4.79 in the same 1953 period (both 
figures adjusted for the 10 per cent 
stock dividend paid last April 1). 
However, the larger portion of this 
gain was due to a decline in income 
taxes from $10.6 million to $8.5 
million. Sales were only nominally 
higher. But revenues in the fourth 
fiscal quarter, ending November 30, 
are expected to be off substantially 
from the near-record 1953 quarter. 
Incoming orders are trailing ship- 
ments, but the lapse of EPT will hold 
per share results at high levels. 


Ferro Corporation C+ 

Stock (29) is speculative but 
growth features are present. (Paid 
80c plus stock in 1953; 40c plus stock 
so far in 1954.) Management expects 
sales to reach a new high of $41 mil- 
lion for 1954, compared with $39 
million in 1953, and earnings should 
be between $2.75 and $3 a share vs. 
$2.53 a year earlier. The gains reflect 
improving foreign business and a 
sharp reduction in losses from start- 
ing operations in the new glass fibre 
and powdered metals division. Ferro 
has factories in ten different coun- 
tries and is building an eleventh in 
South Africa; foreign operations are 
expected to produce sales of $11.7 
million in 1954. Production of glass 
fibre has been increased 50 per cent 
so far this year and should be double 
1953 volume by the end of the year. 


Grant (W. T.) A 

A conservative investment issue, 
shares at 37 yield 4.1% on $1.50 
annual dividend. Although sales for 
the six months ended July 31 totaled 
$133 million, 4 per cent above the 
year-earlier level, profits fell to 58 
cents a share compared with 88 cents 
in the corresponding 1953 period. 
The drop in earnings reflects lower 
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operating profits, especially in indus- 
trial and agricultural areas. Higher 
operating costs incurred in carrying 
out a more active store expansion 
program also were a factor. During 
the first half of this fiscal year, 8 new 
stores were opened, 11 were reopened 
in new and enlarged buildings and 2 
were modernized. Plans call for open- 
ing 12 new stores in the second half 
of the fiscal year. Grant’s first north- 
west unit will be opened in Spokane, 
Wash. 


International Shoe A 
Stock (41) is a good quality in- 
come holding, providing a return of 
5.8% on annual $2.40 dividend. In- 
ternational Shoe, already the world’s 
largest shoe manufacturer, now is 
purchasing Savage Shoe Ltd., Can- 
ada’s biggest shoemaker. Terms of the 
acquisition have not been made pub- 
lic. Savage rings up annual sales of 
$7 million in its operation of six 
plants with a total production capac- 
ity of 10,000 pairs daily. Distribution 
is made to more than 1,800 indepen- 
dent retail outlets throughout the 
Dominion. International’s 57 fac- 
tories turn out about 55 million pairs 
of shoes annually, resulting in total 
sales of $251 million last year. 


Johns-Manville B+ 

Stock at 76 is of good quality in 
the cyclical building group. (Paid 
$4.25 last year; $2.25 so far this 
year.) Sales improved in the third 
quarter, a reversal of the downward 
trend of the first six months, and 
total 1954 volume should compare 
favorably with the $252.6 million 
sales recorded in 1953. But increased 
manufacturing costs and higher de- 
preciation charges at Canadian prop- 
erties will hold 1954 earnings at a 
lower level than the $6.20 a share of 
last year. (Approximately $5.50 a 
share is estimated.) The $3 annual 
dividend again should be supple- 
mented by a $1.25 extra. First-half 
operations were adversely affected by 
lower asbestos sales in foreign 
markets and reduced domestic sales 
of industrial products, exclusive of 
building materials. 


Lone Star Cement B 

Stock is a business cycle issue in 
strong position; recent price 46. 
(Paid $1.75 in 1953; $1.20 so far in 
1954.) Sharing in the favorable per- 
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formance of the cement industry this 
year, Lone Star has found a ready 
market for all of its production and 
expects this situation to continue for 
the remainder of 1954. Sales for the 
third quarter are expected to be close 
to the $22.3 million volume of a year 
earlier. The increased price of cement 
this year has more than offset wage 
increases, and third quarter 1953 
earnings of 92 cents a share should 
at least be equaled in the three 
months period just ended. Full 1954 
results are expected to exceed the 
previous annual level, because the 
company will have had the benefit of 
two new plants that produced only 
in part of 1953. 


Minnesota Power & Light B 
Stock yields 5.5% at 22 and has 
good growth prospects but lacks long- 
term stability due to company’s heavy 
(49.6%) dependence on industrial 
consumers. (Pays $1.20 annually.) 
During the 12 months ended August 
31, revenues increased by $1 million, 
up 5 per cent, but net declined to 
$1.78 per share from $1.99. How- 
ever, larger depreciation charges (up 
$486,000) and lower credits for in- 
terest charged to construction (down 
$410,000) accounted for a good part 
of the difference. Operating ex- 
penses were only $340,000 higher. 
The completion of a new steam plant 
with two 44,000 kw generating units 
(responsible for the decline in inter- 
est charged to construction) is ex- 
pected to pare costs considerably. 


New England Electric C+ 

At 16, stock provides an attractive 
5.6% yield as a businessman’s invest- 
ment. (Pays 90c annually.) System 
losses (revenues and_ restoration 
costs) due to the two recent hurri- 
canes are estimated at about $2.8 
million. But most of these expenses 
will be deductible for income tax pur- 
poses while a portion will be charged 
to property and reserve accounts. 
Gas revenues have continued to 
expand since natural gas first became 
available about two years ago, and in 
the eight months ended August 31, 
gas sales were up $701,300 over the 
like 1953 period. For the same 
months per share net rose to 80 cents 
from 74 cents. The removal of the 
2 per cent penalty tax on consoli- 
dated income returns ~by utilities 
(under the revised Federal Income 


Tax Code) will save the system about 
4 cents per share. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford Cc 
Now at 28, stock is a highly lever- 
aged speculation. (No dividends.) 
Despite an 8.1 per cent decline in 
gross, net income for the three 
months ended July 31 (after charges 
and taxes but before sinking funds) 
rose to $2.74 million vs. $1.25 mil- 
lion in the 1953 period. Operating 
expenses were cut 11.4 per cent and 
the tax burden considerably reduced 
as a result of accelerated amortiza- 
tion on $39 million of new passenger 
equipment. Recent declaration of a 
$1.50 dividend on the $5 preferred 
reduced arrears to $1 a share, not 
including 1954 requirements. 


West Penn Electric B 
Now at 44, stock is a growth equity 
yielding 5.4% on indicated 1954 div- 
idend of $2.40. (Paid $2.20 in 1953.) 
Consolidated net income for the 12 
months ended August 31 came to 
$3.62 per share vs. $3.41 in the prior 
period, despite declining power out- 
put, with earnings for the 1954 
months figured on the basis of the 
new tax rates. With the September 
30 payment, common dividends were 
raised to a regular 60-cent quarterly 
basis from 55 cents. At the end of 
June, a new 135,000 kw generating 
unit at West Penn Power’s Spring- 
dale Plant was placed in operation. 
Monongahela Power, another subsid- 
iary, is completing work on one of 
the same size at its Albright Station. 
The system expects substantial sav- 
ings from these new installations. 


York Corporation C+ 
Shares (22) have _ speculative 
growth possibilities. (Paid $1 last 


year; $1.25 in 1954.) York is ex- 
pected to report an improvement in 
sales and earnings for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, compared with 
a volume of $83 million and profits of 
$2.46 a share in the 1953 fiscal period. 
Although cool summer weather re- 
duced sales of room air conditioning 
units this year, there was a substan- 
tial increase in sales of equipment for 
industrial refrigeration, ice-making 
machinery and large air conditioning 
units for office buildings and hotels. 
The company has completed a new 
research laboratory at York, Pa., and 
is expanding its plant at Grantley. 
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Stock-Piling Helping 


Lead and Zinc Miners 


Group has an erratic earnings record, but metal prices are 


now in an up-trend and good results are being realized from 


buying by the Government, plus better demand from industry 


ead and zinc purchases by the 
Government under the recently 
expanded national stock-pile pro- 
gram, plus moderately better trade 
demand for both metals, have heart- 
ened both management and investors 
in the industry. Zinc purchases are 
estimated as having increased to 
around 18,000 tons a month, with 
lead producers selling about half of 
that tonnage to the Government. 
Since no monthly lists of contracts 
are issued, and producers have two 
months within which to make deliv- 
eries, the industry’s monthly reports 
of deliveries are not very informative. 

The estimates of monthly pur- 
chases, however, indicate that the 
new program is beginning to make 
headway toward the goals set by 
President Eisenhower on August 26 
in announcing the new program: 
300,000 tons of zinc and 200,000 tons 
of lead for the fiscal year ending next 
June 30. These totals do not include 
foreign metal to be bartered for, or 
financed by the sale of CCC-owned 
farm commodities. 

With consumers rebuilding inven- 
tories and stock-piling expanding, 
sales of zinc and lead producers in 
the last half of the year should bring 
volume for the full year close to 1953 
totals. Dollar sales should make still 
more favorable showings because of 
the higher level of prices and indica- 
tions that further price rises are in 
prospect. 

Currently, lead at 15 cents, New 
York, is the highest since October, 
1952. Zinc at 11.50 cents a pound, 
East St. Louis, is at a 20-month 
peak. A month ago lead was selling 
at 14 cents, zinc at 11 cents, and 
neither had shown more than an occa- 
sional price flutter in several months. 
Earlier this year lead was in the 
doldrums at 12 cents, equaling its 
1950 low, while zinc was scraping its 
postwar low of nine cents a pound. 
10 


These prices must be taken into con- 
sideration, along with the drop in 
sales, in appraising the disappointing 
first-half earnings, 

The lead-zinc industry is plagued 
with many uncertainties. The great- 
est demand for each metal is from 
other industries and there is little the 
industry itself can do to stimulate 
demand. Lead, for an example, 
relies heavily on the automotive in- 
dustry and through it on petroleum. 
The industry’s number one customers 
are the makers of storage batteries, 
principally for automobiles, road and 
farm machinery, and airplanes. A 
large amount of metal is used in pro- 
ducing tetraethyl lead used as a gaso- 
line additive. The long trend in the 
demand from each field is upward. 

On the other hand, aluminum and 
plastics have cut heavily into the use 
of lead for cable sheathing and other 
insulation, while pigment manufac- 
turers are making increasing use of 
titanium not only in place of lead but 
also of zinc oxide. 

Zinc also has to contend with some 
of the same problems, and has others 
as well. The major use for zinc metal 
is for galvanizing, but new methods 
are cutting steadily into the amount 
necessary to cover steel sheets. The 
rising use of aluminum in such 
processes as die-casting has cut into 
the demand for zinc from brass mills. 
The use of oxide in rubber tire mak- 


E. I. du Pont—‘Better Living 


ing is still a heavy source of demand, 
but is subject to variations as tire 
production fluctuates. 

For these and other reasons some 
of the leading zinc-lead interests have 
been eyeing other fields, and have 
diversified to a modest extent. In 
breadth of newer activities, Eagle- 
Picher probably leads, with the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid, aluminuin 
storm windows, rubber products for 
the auto and farm equipment indus- 
tries, plastics and waxed paper. New 
Jersey Zinc, facing exhaustion of 
some of its zinc ore bodies, is extend- 
ing its operations into titanium. St. 
Joseph Lead is interested in oil devel- 
opments and Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting, the Canadian (and world’s 
largest) zinc-lead producer, has em- 
barked on large-scale production of 
fertilizer, utilizing sulphuric acid de- 
rived from sulphide smelting. 

For the time being, at least, the 
position of the lead and zinc miners 
points to improved earnings and ex- 
panding sales volumes in a rising 
metal price market. Third quarter 
earnings can be expected to register 
some of the results of the improve- 
ment. The half-year figures currently 
available are of little significance since 
they cover the industry’s worst period 
since OPA. 

However, despite better intermedi- 
ate prospects, the shares of the zinc- 
lead producers are too speculative for 
inclusion in the average portfolio. 


The Principal Zinc-Lead Miners 


c—Sales (Millions)— 
Year Six Mos. 
1953 1953 1954 


Amer. Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting 
Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mining .. 30.4 16. ’ 19.1 
Cons. Mining & Smg. 124.1 N. .R. 
Eagle Picher 5. 45.5 32.4 
Hudson Bay : N. .R. 
New Jersey Zinc.... N. -R. 
St. Joseph Lead.... 88. 0 48.4 39. 
Shattuck-Denn 2. 2 


*Declared or paid to October 6. 


$36.3 $29.5 
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a—Year ended November 30. 
non-resident tax. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 


e—Earned Per Share— : 
Year 7 Six Mos. ~ -—Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1953 1954 1953 #1954 Price 


$0.75 20 


0.50 
1.20 
0.90 


$1.91 


0.87 
1.23 
a3.28 
4.15 
1.38 
2.32 
D0.08 


$1.09 


0.43 
N.R. 
1.81 
2.20 
1.32 
1.62 
0.08 


$0.97 $1.00 


0.68 1.00 
N.R. b1.35 
0.62 1.50 
2.03 b4.00 3.00 
0.88 2.75 1.00 
1.01 2.75 1.50 
0.16 0.12%4 None 


b—Canadian funds; subject to 
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Good Yield from a Sound Utility 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric provides a return 


of around 5.3 per cent at prevailing prices. This is 


well above the average yield from the utility group 


rom 1925 to 1946, Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Company 
was a subsidiary of Continental Gas 
& Electric in the United Light & 
Power System. In May 1946, hold- 
ings of Continental Gas were sold to 
underwriters for public distribution 
and Columbus & Southern Ohio be- 
came a publicly-owned company. 
As its name implies, Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric serves elec- 
tricity in two areas of Ohio—the cen- 
tral and southern portions, which are 
fully interconnected. The first-men- 
tioned section is in the heart of Ohio 
and includes the City of Columbus 
and surrounding territory where the 
company derives the major part of 
its revenues. Columbus, 28th largest 
city in the United States, is also the 
third largest municipality in Ohio, 
and the state capital. It is the home 
of Ohio State University and the site 
of a diversified group of industries, 
with no one type dominant. 


Atomic Energy Interests 


The southern section of the service 
area holds about 30 per cent of the 
850,000 population served by the 
company (the largest city in this area 
is Chillicothe) and has, until recently, 
remained predominantly agricultural 
and rural. But it. has received a 
definite economic stimulus from the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s $1.2 
billion gaseous diffusion plant being 
constructed near Piketon, on the edge 
of the southern service area. The 
AEC plant will not be completed 
until late in 1956, indicating that its 
full impact on the territory has yet 
to be felt. Columbus & Southern, 
incidentally, has joined 14 other utili- 
ties in the formation of Ohio Valley 
Electric Corporation to supply power 
to the atomic energy center, the com- 
pany’s share of OVEC stock being 
4.3 per cent. 

Prior to 1949, transportation in 
Columbus and its suburbs was fur- 
nished directly by the company but in 
that year the transportation business 
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Columbus & So. Ohio Electric 


Oper. Earned 

Revs. Per *Divi- 
Year (Mills.) Share dends Price Range 
1946.. $19.2 $2.17 $1.40 25%—18% 
1947.. 214 2.22 1.42% 25 —18% 
1948.. 23.5 2.07 1.40 21%—17% 
1949.. 26.1 2.57 1.40 22144—18% 
1950.. 27.9 2.30 1.40 225%4—18% 
1951.. 30.5 1.84 1.40 22%—19% 
1952.. 33.9 207 1.40 27%—20% 
933). 316 235 145 2734—23%4 
1954.. a39.1 a2.06 b1.60 b3154—26% 





*Dividends paid in each year since 1926. 
a—Twelve months ended July 31. b—Through 
October 6. 





was transferred to a wholly-owned 
subsidiary (Columbus Transit) the 
objective being to place it on a self- 
sustaining basis. Like other transit 
systems, Columbus Transit has ex- 
perienced a decline in revenue passen- 
ger traffic in the past few years, 
though it operated in .the black in 
1952-1953 (and is still doing so) 
following losses in the five preceding 
years. 

Since August 1953, the transit 
company has charged a fare of 15 
cents cash, four tickets for 50 cents, 
which has helped offset rising oper- 
ating costs. Also pointing to possible 
amelioration of the transit situation is 
the fact that, while there has been no 
franchise for the transit operation 
since 1926, the Columbus City Coun- 
cil has been authorized by the electo- 
rate to grant one, with a sliding scale 
of fares based on the cost of oper- 
ations. 


Rate Structure 


Under Ohio State law, reproduc- 
tion cost new (less depreciation) is 
the basis for utility rate regulation. 
Since Columbus & Southern earned 
only 5.15 per cent-on net book cost of 
plant in the 12 months ended July 31, 
1954 and 4.13 per cent on reproduc- 
tion cost new less depreciation, it 
would seem that the company’s rate 
of return is on the low side. How- 
ever, all of the company’s service 
with respect to residential and small 


commercial electric users is covered 
rate-wise by ordinance contracts with 
municipalities. At present the com- 
pany is striving for uniform rate 
structures throughout its service area 
and for some increases in rates. 

Residential customers produced 40 
per cent of the company’s revenues 
last year (a favorable factor from the 
standpoint of stability) while 28 per 
cent came from industrial users, 23 
per cent from commercial customers 
and nine per cent from miscellaneous 
sources. Residential electric consump- 
tion in 1953 average 2,049 kilowatt- 
hours, well below the 2,345 kwh na- 
tional average figure, but the rate of 
increase for Columbus & Southern in 
the past several years has been higher 
than for the nation as a whole. 

Since 1946, Columbus & Southern 
has spent $97 million on gross plant 
additions and at the end of last year 
the utility’s plant had a relatively 
“youthful” over-all average age of 11 
years. Future expansion will continue 
at a substantial rate to meet antici- 
pated customer demand which is ex- 
pected to lift revenues to $34.3 mil- 
lion in 1954, $37.1 million in 1955 
and to $40.6 million in 1956. 


Earnings Outlook 


Naturally, dilution occasioned by 
recent and prospective financing will 
have an effect on per share earnings. 
Net for 1954 is projected at $2.13 a 
share on 2,201,360 shares, the num- 
ber outstanding without giving effect 
to last month’s sale of 200,000 shares 
at 2914. The rate of per share earn- 
ings over the next few years will be 
governed largely by the amount of 
equity financing that may be neces- 
sary to carry out the company’s ex- 
pansion program. Meanwhile, the 
utility’s capital ratios are conserva- 
tive and efficiency will be further im- 
proved when a new 100,000 kilowatt 
generating unit is installed at the Pic- 
way station near Columbus in 1956. 

Aided by the first full year of oper- 
ation under higher rates for indus- 
trial and large commercial customers 
(which became effective in August 
1952) revenues rose to a new peak 
last year. The common dividend rate 
was increased from 35 to 40 cents 
quarterly last October and, at the 
current market price of 30, the shares 
afford an attractive return of 5.3 per 
cent. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- - - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Sound and Fury 


W iru THE APPROACH of 
November 2, it is possible that the 
stock market will suffer some chills 
before October draws to a close. 
Controversial problems bearing on 
the nation’s economy will come into 
focus. Some candidates for re-elec- 
tion, regardless of party affiliation, 
inevitably will count on winning 
support from a part of the electorate 
by making verbal attacks on such 
targets as Big Business. Fortunately 
the nation’s condition, though not so 
highly stimulated as it was in the 
early years of postwar readjustment, 
is good. But even so, investors would 
be less than human if they did not 
suffer some nervousness under the 
sound and fury that accompanies an 
election. For that reason, more than 
usual conservatism may be expected 
in shaping new investnient commit- 
ments. 


Railroad Status 


AN otp rarcet that may 
be spared the darts of political critics 
this year is the railroad industry. As 
a result of their performance under 
trying conditions, the carriers have 
built up valuable good will. And from 
an investment standpoint their stocks 
have derived the negative benefit of 
not participating proportionately, for 
reasons that are well known to 
investors, in the late summer market 
rise. Nevertheless, despite a down- 
turn in earnings for most, the carriers 
are continuing to plough money back 
into plant. 

Over a ten-year period including 
1954 the carriers have averaged $1 
billion a year in expenditures for 
improvements, an amount compar- 
able with the vast sums spent by the 
popular chemical and automobile 
industries. Gradually they are emerg- 
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ing from the period of drain on 
capital to defray the costs of diesel- 
ization, and are preparing to make 
other large investments in traffic con- 
trol, signal and switch equipment and 
rolling stock. Progressive manage- 
ment has placed them in better posi- 
tion than before to benefit from busi- 
ness upturn. For investors the time 
is opportune to assist them in their 
efforts to win a fairer opportunity to 
compete through overhauling our 
antiquated Interstate Commerce leg- 
islation. On the political front their 
position has improved. 


Utility Probe? 


A pRIME FAVORITE of in- 
vestors is the electric utility industry. 
With the remarkable improvement 
that has taken place in the fortunes 
of these companies over the past two 
decades, most investors are familiar. 
In addition they have established an 
intangible asset in the form of better 
public understanding and greater 
public support of their policies. They 
are closer than before to the people 
they serve. A striking feature is the 
fact that most power companies can 
show a high degree of local owner- 
ship. Employes and customers are 
among their important stockholders. 
This, one would think, would make 
them fairly safe from political on- 
slaughts. But even now, though the 
trend toward Government ownership 
has been arrested, there are rumors 
that a Congressional investigation 
may be developing. Just why, it is 
hard to surmise.. The utility com- 
panies are strictly regulated in vir- 
tually all their activities by the states 
through the latter’s utility commis- 
sions. These commissions doubtless 
would have discovered any flagrant 
abuses before this. It is to be hoped 
that a Congress will resist any de- 
mands for a probe of the utilities. 


The time might more profitably be 
spent in investigating the reasons 
why public power proponents want 
such an investigation. 


Automobile Industry 


Ever since the first of 
the year when it became apparent 
that the automobile industry would 
have to adjust to a postwar change 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market, 
much discussion has been heard of 
an impending investigation by Gov- 
ernment into competition in the 
motor field. Considerable complaint 
has come from dealers; unlike the 
1940s when their problem was mainly 
one of getting cars enough to sell to 
prospects, the mid-1950s find them 
with fewer prospects than cars. Ob- 
viously, the solution calls for hard 
selling both by dealers and by the 
manufacturers. 

Meanwhile various “cures” have 
been suggested. One that should chill 
the industry is the suggestion that 
some control be placed on companies 
which in effect would put them on a 
quota basis; so many cars by each 
manufacturer to its “share” of the 
trade. A “correction” of this type, it 
is safe to predict, would be more 
damaging to the industry and to the 
economy of the nation than a tem- 
porary oversupply of cars. A more 
healthful approach to the problem is 
that taken by Chrysler Corporation 
and the newly consolidated Stude- 
baker - Packard Corporation. Both 
have made it clear that they need 
no synthetic protection against com- 
petition. On the contrary, they are 
strengthening their own positions to 
compete more effectively. In pre- 
scribing a method whereby no one 
gets hurt in a competitive tussle there 
is always the danger that the pre- 
scription may harm the industry it 
tries to help. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS +» CHAPTER 6 


undamentally, a definition of the 
term “bond” as used in finance is 
a simple matter. It is a certificate of 
indebtedness ; a promise to pay a spe- 
cified sum of money at a definite 
period in the future, and in the mean- 
time to pay interest periodically ac- 
cording to the terms of the indenture, 
the latter being the document which 
sets forth in great detail the exact 
nature of the agreement between the 
bondholder and the company. 
Obviously the bondholder, unlike 


the stockholder, is in fact making a 


loan to the company and cannot be 
regarded as an owner of the busi- 
ness. He is a creditor and the par- 
ticular class of creditor to which he 
belongs will depend upon the precise 
terms of the bond indenture. 


Bond Varieties 


When, however, the investor turns 
his attention to individual issues, the 
situation becomes quite complex. As 
a glance at any standard textbook will 
show, numerous varieties of bonds are 
already in existence and new ones are 
always appearing. The various types 
and combinations that can be issued 
are limited only by the resourceful- 
ness and imagination of the issuer. 
Variations occur with respect to prin- 
cipal and interest payments, mort- 
gage security, restrictive clauses, tax- 
ability and a number of other factors. 

To present formal tables showing 
the various types of bonds based up- 
on different classifications such as 
purpose of issues, security, method of 
paying interest; etc., would serve no 
other purpose beyond further empha- 
sizing the fact that the variations are 
wide. The same object will be 
achieved if atterition is called to only 
a few of the more important “trim- 
mings” that go along with the defini- 
tion given above. 

Some obligations can be issued in 
“unlimited” amounts and are said to 
be secured by “open-end” mortgages. 
Others are restricted in amount. Pro- 
tection against mortgage dilution is 
enjoyed by some issues while others 
have no such advantage. The securi- 
ties may be simple “IOU’s” of the 
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What Is a Bond? 


issuing unit dependent, in the final 
analysis, for their credit standing up- 
on the balance sheet position and 
earnings of the corporation. In this 
group, we find various forms of 
debenture bonds and notes. 

Then again, the obligations may 
enjoy further protection in the form 
of a specific pledge of assets that may 
give them a senior or junior position 
in the bond capital set-up, depending 
upon their lien. position in respect to 
the pledged assets; as for example, 
first, second or third lien. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that the financial community feels 
that it is not helpful to the successful 
flotation of a bond to call it a second 
or third mortgage issue. Consequent- 
ly, the obligation may be a first lien 
on certain parts of the assets and a 
junior lien on the remainder and in 
that way earn the high-sounding title 
“first lien and refunding” or “first 
and general mortgage issue.” 


Other Security 


Physical plant is not the only secur- 
ity that may be placed in back of the 
bonds. Stocks and bonds of other 
companies may be pledged as secur- 
ity. Issues of this sort are known as 
“collateral” obligations. Interest pay- 
ments may be fixed or they may be 
contingent upon future earnings. The 
latter provision characterizes 
come” bonds. 

Methods of collecting interest may 
differ. In the case of coupon bonds, 
the proper coupons must be clipped 
from the bonds and presented for 
payment. When bonds are registered, 
the interest check is mailed regularly 
by the company to the owner. 

But the varieties do not end here. 
Bonds may be convertible into other 
issues of the same company (occa- 
sionally securities of other concerns) 
and that conversion privilege may 
permit exchange into preferred stock, 
common stock, or other securities. 
They may be callable for redemption 
in whole or in part at any time before 
the maturity date. On the other hand. 
the indenture may prevent calling any 
part of the issue prior to maturity. 


“in- 


It is apparent that the name of a 
particular bond is not necessarily a 
clue to its actual position either from 
the point of view of mortgage lien or 
manner and security of interest pay- 
ments. In every case, at least the 
more important provisions of the in- 
denture should be understood in 
order to determine not only the lien 
position but also the exact nature of 
the individual’s rights as a_bond- 
holder, the trustee’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities and the company’s cove- 
nants. 


Indenture Provisions 


The indenture provisions are sup- 
posed to protect the bondholder and 
on paper it generally appears that 
adequate protection is provided. In 
practice, however, considerable un- 
certainty often exists with respect to 
the actual protection afforded the 
bondholder by the corporate trustee 
in any given case. When companies 
have been forced “into the courts,” 
numerous suits against the trustee 
have appeared with decisions falling 
on both sides of the fence but heavy 
losses by security-holders have been 
shown in many cases. This situation 
arises out of the passive attitude 
adopted by a large number of cor- 
porate trustees and the manner in 
which the terms of the indenture, as 
they apply to the trustee, have been 
drawn. 

In the former instance, the trus- 
tees have refrained from doing any- 
thing that might at some future period 
subject. them to criticism. In the 
latter instance, the indenture terms 
have been so carefully drawn that the 
trustee was able to escape liability for 
any losses of security holders even 
when events have definitely called 
for protective action. Under the cir- 
cumstances, a large part of the losses 
sustained have not been recoverable. 
Although trustees’ responsibilities 
have been made more definite by the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939, difficul- 
ties can best be avoided if the invest- 
or looks into the various bond inden- 
ture provisions before any trouble 
arises. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Bathtub for Apples. You’ve heard of a lot of in- 
teresting ways in which stainless steel is now used, 
and here’s another: a bathtub made of stainless, 
where apples are carefully washed before being proc- 
essed into baby foods. Stainless steel is unusually 
well-suited to jobs like this because of its high cor- 
rosion resistance and unique sanitary properties. 


Here’s the Newest Thing in vending machines 

. a mechanical marvel that will sell you a carton 
of fresh cold milk (or 
of chocolate or orange 
drink, for that matter) 
at the drop of a coin. 
Made of USS Steel, the 
machine is ideal for use 
in schools, factories, 
parks, hospitals and 
other similar locations. 


To Baffle a Burglar or just to dind a fuse when the lights go out, you want your 
flashlight to be ready for instart action, in any emergency. And steel helps to 
build such dependability into most flashlights. The flashlight itself is usually 
steel, and they’re making “sealed-in-steel” 
flashlight batteries, too . . . with full steel 
protection top, bottom, and sides, to as- 


sure longer life and prevent corrosion of GAS 


the flashlight. 
ee? 
<> 





How's the Wiring in Your Home ? 

Adequate for today’s power needs? 

Ready to supply “juice” for auto- 

matic washers and dryers, TV sets, 

summer air conditioning units? It’s 

been estimated that each U.S. home 

uses more than twice as much power 

today as 10 years ago, that more 

than 3/4, of our homes are under-wired 

: for today’s needs. U. S. Steel manu- 

. * Se get ee factures electrical wire and cable of 

This trade-mark : every kind to make your home wir- 
is your guide coe ing adequate and safe. 

to quality steel SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 

Xe T a E y other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


<a” UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1886 
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Further improvement in the business picture does not assure 


the continuance of the bull market, since stock prices and 


business have moved in opposite directions for many months 


The reliability of stock market action as a 
forecaster of future business conditions is no longer 
as firmly based as once was the case. In 1929, the 
market went to unprecedented heights on the eve of 
the most devastating depression in the nation’s his- 
tory. In 1946, market action signaled that a 
depression was in the offing and again proved 
wrong. And since September 1953, when the current 
upswing began, stock prices have been moving 
higher while until recently most indices of economic 
activity were trending downward. 


A study recently made by the Cleveland Trust 
Company found that during the entire period 1871- 
1953, stock prices made their turn ahead of busi- 
ness (or in the same month) in 31 instances out of 
39 that were designated as major turning points in 
business activity. However, the market did better 
as a forecaster in earlier years when business cycles 
more or less ran their course and the economy had 
no built-in stabilizers to check an incipient down- 
swing. The bank concludes that, while it has had 
some forecasting significance in recent periods, “the 
stock market’s reputation as a forecaster of business 
activity is probably not as well established today 
as it was in earlier years.” Thus, it would not 
represent a complete departure from precedent if 
the market were to move lower in coming months 
while the tempo of business accelerates. 


None the less, signs on the business horizon are 
_ reassuring. A U.S. Steel official looks for 1955 
operations in the steel industry to average somewhat 
higher than the 1954 level, with a high rate of con- 
struction activity continuing to be a strong sustain- 
ing factor. The chemical makers, after slack 
summer business, expect a gradual uptrend to con- 
tinue. And forecasts of 1955 auto output indicate 
that the industry hopes to sell around 54% million 
cars next year. While it is unlikely that over-all 
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industrial production in the immediate period ahead 
will increase sharply over the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index of 124 for the 
first nine months of this year, liquid savings of 
individuals rose to $7 billion in the first half and 
may reach a new postwar peak this year—in this 
respect the recent recession has been “different.” 


On the political front, the outlook is less cer- 


‘tain. The market’s reaction to the surprising Tru- 


man victory in 1948 would seem to indicate that 
a Democratic triumph in the forthcoming Con- 
gressional elections would be a decidedly bearish 
influence. But this might prove to be temporary 
since such an event would undoubtedly mean bigger 
Federal deficits and more inflation in the long run. 
In addition to political uncertainties, it is worth 
noting that the period for tax selling is fast ap- 
proaching and many investors have paper profits 
which they may seek to cash in before the year-end. 


A high degree of selectivity will continue to be 
the indispensable ingredient for successful investing 
in this market and investors should continue to 
stress good quality issues offering reasonable yields. 
Anyone who is under the impression that random 
selection of stocks a year ago would have produced 
a profit should compare Distillers Corporation with 
Schenley; Lowenstein with Robbins Mills;) Arm- 
strong Cork with Congoleum; Time, Inc. with 
Crowell-Collier; Gould-National Batteries with Elec- 
tric Storage Battery; du Pont with Heyden Chem- 
ical; Philco with Emerson Radio; General Motors 
with Studebaker; and Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal with almost any other coal company. Satis- 
factory profits were afforded in all the first-men- 
tioned cases, losses or negligible profits in the 
others notwithstanding a gain of more than 30 per 


cent in the market averages. 
Written October 7, 1954; Louis J. Rolland 
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Petrochemicals Growing 


Petrochemicals, or chemical products derived 
from petroleum and natural gas, continue to grow 
in importance with major oil and chemical com- 
panies playing leading roles in this field. Stand- 
ard Oil (N.J.) had 1953 petrochemical sales of 
over $100 million, which would rank it about 
twelfth among all U.S. chemical companies. Stand- 
ard Oil of California expects chemical sales to 
approximate $75 million this year, with pre-tax 
earnings from this source estimated at $15 million. 
Other companies with a large stake in petrochemis- 
try include Union Carbide, Dow Chemical, du Pont, 
Monsanto, Olin Mathieson and American Cyan- 
amid. 

Started in the early 1920s as a by-product indus- 
try, the petrochemical field grew slowly until 1940 
when capital investment totaled $350 million. Since 
then, growth has been phenomenal and investment 
in petrochemical facilities reached $3 billion by the 
end of last year. Intriguing new fields of petro- 
chemistry are constantly opening up. Dr. Robert 
E. Wilson, Chairman of Standard Oil of Indiana, 
who notes that edible fats have already been made 
from natural gas, predicts that within the next half- 
century an appreciable part of the world’s food 
supply will come from petroleum. 


Movie Turnabout? 


The current scarcity of good quality films, aris- 
ing out of the movie industry’s policy of concen- 
trating production on fewer and more expensive 
pictures, has caused theatre chains to look with 
renewed interest upon sponsoring film production. 
Charles Skouras, president of National Theatres, is 
reported seeking Justice Department approval of 
such a plan, a move which other companies are 
watching with interest. A Stanley Warner Corpora- 
tion subsidiary already has the exclusive right to 
produce and exhibit films using the Cinerama proc- 
ess through 1958. If the ‘theatre companies are 
given a freer hand in the production end of the 
movie business, they will, somewhat ironically, be 
competing with the same interests with which they 
were once affiliated. 


Rail Results 

Western District railroads have been doing bet- 
ter right along than those in the East and South. 
and for the first time in months. their August net 
income exceeded that of the 1953 month while the 
roads in the other districts continued to lag year- 
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earlier results. August net for the western roads 
was $38 million vs. $31 million in July, and $37 
million in August 1953. The eastern roads had a 
year-to-year decline of 42 per cent, and the South- 
ern Region 38 per cent. For the first eight months. 
net income of the eastern roads was off nearly 64 
per cent from the same 1953 period, southern ofl 
33 per cent and western 26 per cent. Car-loadings 
for the year through September 25 show a 13.1 per 
cent decline. While the 13 regional Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards have forecast a traffic drop of only 
8.6 per cent for the final quarter, their estimates 
so far this year have been over-optimistic. The 
chances are, however, that year-to-year changes 
during the final quarter will not be as wide as in 
past months due, in part to a somewhat lower com- 
parative base late last year. 


Department Store Sales 


Small but steady sales gains have been in evi- 
dence for the nation’s department stores in recent 
weeks and the outlook for the rest of the year ap- 
pears more favorable than at this time in 1953. 
Changes so far have been narrow, but a gain of 
two per cent for the four weeks ended September 
25 marked a three per cent rise for the final week 
of that period compared with a year earlier. A de- 
cline of two per cent for the year to date should 


be reduced by the time that 12 months’ results 
are in. 


Plentiful Potash 


Potash, one of the three basic elements in fertil- 
izer production, is now in surplus supply, as a 
result of increased production, the uncertain agri- 
cultural outlook, and growing competition from 
abroad. The fertilizer industry, which takes over 
90 per cent of the potash consumed in this country. 
has returned to its seasonal pattern of buying and 
the potash miners are now actively seeking to de- 
velop new markets. The potash industry is centered 
in Carlsbad, N. M., where mines are operated by 
United States Potash, Potash Company of America, 
International Minerals & Chemical, Duval Sulphur 
& Potash, and Southwest Potash — an American - 
Metal’ Company subsidiary. American Potash & 


Chemical is a smaller producer from California 
salt brines. 


Private Wire Systems 


Some 8,000 business firms are now using private 
wire systems to speed written or spoken messages 
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between departments, plants, and branch oflices and 
the number is likely to expand further. Most such 
systems provide for written-word communication 
but the Bell System (A. T. & T.) furnishes tele- 
phone service and Western Union’s facsimile system 
transmits documents and printed matter in picture 
form. Newspapers, stock brokers and leading in- 
dustrial firms are big users of leased wires and 
A. T. & T. operates thousands of miles of circuits 
for radio and TV broadcasters. The largest private 

r wire network presently in use is that of the U. S. 
Air Force, maintained by Western Union. The Bell 
System took in around $145 million last year from 
leased-wire service, while Western Union derived 
$19.2 million from this source. 





Regional Employment Up 

The trend in retail trade in recent years has fol- 
lowed industry toward the South and the West while 
gains in the heavily populated Northeast states have 
been relatively small. Market research has leaned 
heavily on Bureau of Labor Statistics figures show- 
ing the greatest gains in non-farm employment be- 
tween 1946 and 1953 to have been in the West 
South Central area (Texas, Louisiana and Okla- 
homa mainly) and in the Rocky Mountain area. 
followed by the Pacific Coast states, the East South 
Central Group and the South Atlantic Area. Em- 
ployment gains in the North Central states were 
also above the U. S. average which was held down 
by only moderate over-all increases in the Middle 
Atlantic states (New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania) and New England. Increases in income 
payments to individuals in the several states mean- 
while reflected rapid growth in the chemical, rub- 
ber, steel, oil and automobile industries and in 
atomic energy. Leaders in this were Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, New Mexico, Michigan. 


Corporate Briefs 


Electric Auto Lite has obtained a $35 million, 
314%, loan from Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of U. S. for refunding outstanding obligations and 
for modernization of manufacturing facilities. 

Chase National Bank’s earnings for the first nine 
months of this year rose to $3.17 a share from 
$2.62 reported for the like 1953 period. 

Westinghouse Electric has acquired Schneider 
Manufacturing Corporation, Muncie, Ind., producer 
of torque converters. 

Chrysler Corporation will furnish all of its 1955 
models with Goodyear tubeless tires as standard 
equipment. 

New York Shipbuilding has acquired all of the 
outstanding preferred stocks of Highway Trailer 
Company of Edgerton, Wis., in exchange for 76.014 
shares of its own common stock. 

Heyden Chemical plans to acquire Nuodex Prod- 
ucts Company, Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer of 
chemical additives for the paint and plastic indus- 
tries. 

Bell Aircraft stockholders vote November 1 on a 
two-for-one stock split. 

Reo Motors’ lawnmower division has been sold 
to Motor Wheel Corporation, and transfer of Reo’s 
remaining truck assets to Henney Motor Company 
will be effective November 1. 


Latest market statistics (Standard & Poor’s Cor- 
poration) : 


Oct. 6 Year- 
Price-Earnings Ratios 1954 Ago 
50 Industrials ....... 12.18 8.69 
yd | 8.59 4.82 
ee 15.35 13.25 
Average Yields 
50 Industrials ....... "4.28% 6.15% 
; ee 5.67 6.82 
pC eee 4.76 5.51 
2 4.37 6.08 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


; These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 109 3.38 Not 
Beneficial Loan 244s, 1961 2.86 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

1985 100 3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 99 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 2.95 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975 3.01 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985... 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%4s, 1969 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


et _ Call 
: rice ield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 137 5.11% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 544% lst cum. 107 4.91 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............ 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 105 4.29 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 31 452 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.38 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— Recent 

1953 1954 Price Yield 
$1.00 41 24% 
1.20 38 42 
2.00 73 3.8 
*2.80 289 
*2.25 76 
1.50 83 
O75. 27 
ize: 28 
150 73 


*Alse paid stock. ftBased on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel . $9.00 172 
Borden Company ; *1.80 68 
Columbia Gas System . 0.60 
Consolidated Edison é 1.80 
Kress (S. H.) t 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville 

MacAndrews & Forbes 

May Department Stores 

Melville Shoe 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Lighting 

Philip Morris Ltd............. 

Safeway Stores 

Socony-Vacuum Oil 

Southern California Edison 

Standard Brands 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Walgreen Company 

West Penn Electric 


SERESKSSESRASSSG 


ow 
© 


*Also paid stock. Based cn current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1954 Price Yield 


Allied Stores ‘ : 48 63% 
Bethlehem Steel . . 78 16.4 
Brooklyn Union Gas ; i 32 15.3 
Cluett, Peabody . J 36 «66.9 
Container Corporation “ 63 
Flintkote Company . : 34 
General Motors c X 91 
Glidden Company ‘ : 39 
Kennecott Copper . ‘ 90 
Mid-Continent Petroleum . ’ 93 

Olin Mathieson Chemical ; } 49 
Simmons Company : 36 
Sinclair Oil J é 46 
Sperry Corporation . é 76 

U. S. Steel ‘ 57 


*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Washington newspapermen do the usual election season forecast- 


ing—Running of 1955 Congressional probes at stake November 


2— Cigarette consumption expected to hold around present level 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— It’s the 
business of Washington newspaper- 
men this time of the year to make 
election forecasts and they’re all 
doing it. Those whose technique con- 
sists of hanging around committee 
headquarters, where they interview 
resident press agents and visiting 
politicians, :predict a Democratic 
sweep. Those who tour the country 
say, when they get back to Washing- 
ton, that the word “sweep” isn’t 
theirs. 

What they say they find is that, 
except in Washington, nobody seems 
to care who wins. In a general way, 
people still “like Ike” and consider 
him a pretty good sort, but not with 
enough enthusiasm to insist on a 
Republican Congress. It’s the states 
and districts in which bitter struggles 
are supposed to be going on that are 
visited. However bitter the struggle, 
it’s said, most of the people don’t 
know that it’s going on and, in fact, 
don’t know either who’s struggling 
or why. Most know the name of at 
least one of their Senators. People 
go to election rallies partly because 
refreshments are free. 

In Washington, it’s easy to see the 
campaign issues in any state you pick 
out: employment, electric power, 
butter, etc. It’s different when you 
get to the states in question. The 
most that people say is they hope 
there won’t be a war or a bad 
depression. If you do go among the 
unemployed, however, they tend to 
blame the Government, though not 
necessarily enough to want to vote 
Democratic—or, for that matter, to 
vote at all. 


Whoever wins, it’s said that the 
chances of a public utility investiga- 
tion are high. It will involve the 
extent to which the death sentence 
of the Holding Company Act was 
carried out, so that there’s a bare 
possibility of legislation to require 
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additional sales by controlling in- 
terests. There’s no evident resent- 
ment of any of the eastern seaboard 
companies. 


From the point of view of the 
people at Capitol -Hill—Congress- 
men, staffs and lobbyists—the great 
issue, of course, is who will run the 
investigations of 1955. There are 
always a certain number -of probes 
more or less bi-partisan: the pending 
one into food price-spreads, for 
instance, and the suggested examina- 
tion of holding companies. 

The peculiarly Republican investi- 
gations, after two years, seem to have 
pretty much run out so that if they 
continue to control things should be 
dull. On the other harid, the Demo- 
crats mention all sorts of things to 
look into, which, given victory in 
either House, they probably will. It’s 
easier to think up partisan probes 
when the opposition controls the 
Administration. 

There could be an examination of 
the Atomic Energy Commission: its 
relations both to the utilities and to 
scientists. There’s a lot of interest 
in the Interior Department with 
respect to sales of power and the dis- 
posal of public lands. Relations 
between the Commerce and Labor 
departments is often suggested. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has just published its 1955 forecast 
on the tobacco market. The great 
feature is avoidance of that word, 
which you don’t find in cigarette 
advertising either. It isn’t that the 
forecasters don’t know: they refer 
openly to the “considerable publicity 
concerning the effect of cigarettes on 
health,” which “is often cited as 
adversely affecting consumption.” 

As to the forecast itself, domes- 
tic consumption in the 1954-1955 
marketing year, it’s said, will be at 
least as high as now and maybe a 





little higher. There won’t be much 
change in the number of cigarettes 
smoked and there will probably be an 
increase in the use of king-size. These 
use more tobacco. There already has 
been quite an increase in pipe tobacco. 
Outside the Department, such 
speculations mostly center around a 
famous medical report. The Govern- 
ment speculation goes deeper. It 
considers the impact of state taxes, 
and also recounts the effect of 
changing age distribution of the 

population. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 








Opening 
an account 


Our valuable booklet — yours 
for the asking—explains 
clearly and concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage in securities transac- 
tions. * Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 
Stocks — How Stock is “Sold 
Short” — Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions. 
* The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms, 








We will mail your copy with- 
out obligation. Write for 
Booklet F-21. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


© One Wall Street » New York 5, N.Y. 








New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products .. . 

After over 50 years of six-ounce 
bottling of Coca-Cola, the Coca-Cola 
Company soon will test-market this 
product in larger size bottles—this 
move no doubt reflects a desire to 
meet the competition of other manu- 
facturers who have been successfully 
selling soft drinks in eight-ounce, 
twelve-ounce and even larger-size 
bottles. . . . Indiana, Iowa and Neb- 
raska readers may be interested in 
knowing that Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany is now marketing its non-fat- 
tening Tap-a-Cola beverage in their 
area—the canned drink was first in- 
troduced in the East last spring, in 


Wisconsin and Illinois in August. . . . 
Your favorite roasted coffee product 
can easily be turned into an “instant”’ 
extract which may. be stored for 
months in the refrigerator with a new 
device called the Filtron by Helmco- 
Lacy Company—when a cup of coffee 
is desired, just add boiling or iced 
water. . . . Ball Brothers Company, 
which makes the mason jars used for 
packaging so many foodstuffs, offers 
homemakers an illustrated 64-page 
booklet on what may be done with 
the empty ones—believe-it-or-not, the 
booklet shows 101 uses for these jars ; 
instructions cover all sorts of items 
from an air purifier to an insect trap. 
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SOUND STOCKS 


for INCOME and PROFIT 


Transportation . 

Establishment of a new transcon- 
tinental very high frequency com- 
munications system for United Air 
Lines by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is now well un- 
der way, with the first circuit cover- 
ing the route between Chicago and 
Cleveland due to go into. operation 
shortly—next segment to be added 
after this will link Washington, D. C., 
New York and Boston. . . . Savings 
of thousands of dollars annually to 
the railroads are anticipated with the 
announcement of an improved method 
of sealing, or coopering as it is called 
in the trade, rail freight cars carry- 
ing grain—developed by A. J. Ger- 
rard & Company, the procedure has 
been tested for two years. . . . Simple 
construction which allows dismantling 
and reassembly in water without spe- 
cial tools highlights the world’s larg- 
est plastic craft pictured below, a 
development of the Englander Com- 
pany, Inc., for the U. S. Army Trans- 
portation Research & Development 
Command—designed as a_ shallow- 


Selected from over 2,000 issues 
listed on major exchanges 


A NEW Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised 
List of Recommended Common Stocks is just off the 
press. It is broadly diversified as to industry. Selections range 
from the highest quality stocks for safety and income to lower- 
priced speculative issues for high percentage gains. You will 
find the following issues of special interest: 


10 Attractive Low-Priced Stocks under 20 
22 Quality Growth Stocks; yields up to 5% 
6 Speculative Growth Stocks at 13 to 38 
24 Steady Earners; yields up to 8.3% 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “121 Stocks for Profit 
and Income.” In addition we will send without extra charge the next 
4 issues of the Weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business 
Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This offer 
open to new readers only.) 


draft cargo vessel, its plastic construc- 
tion makes for lightness of weight 
which permits easy overland trans- 
portation. 


Paint Products... 

Colored inks for industrial stencil- 
ing purposes are now being packaged 
in easy-to-use spray containers by 
Reynolds Ink, Inc., following success 
in introduction of a black product— 
inks in the entire line, which includes 
five colors and white in addition to 
the previously introduced black sten- 
cil ink, are waterproof. . . . Adelphi 
Paint & Color Works, Inc., has a 
new product on the market, this time 
a one-coat masonry and _ asbestos 
shingle paint which can be applied 
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———- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] FW-8 
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safely, it’s said, even on damp days 
over damp surfaces — trade-named 
Rub-R-Clad, the paint is available in 
10 colors plus white. . . . Restaurant 
operators who have a problem in find- 
ing a ceiling paint which won’t darken 
in a matter of months as the result 
of food vapors rising from fryers and 
stoves might try something called 
Polyclad by Carboline Company — 
tough and glossy in finish, this prod- 
uct, which is based on Bakelite vinyl 
resins, permits easy’ removal of dirt 
and grease during periodic mainte- 
nance; a five-year test recently con- 
cluded is said to prove its resistance 
to cracking, peeling and fading. 


Drugs... 

A new bandage that won't stick to 
the healing tissue will be introduced 
to the medical profession next month 
under the trade name Telfa by Bauer 
& Black, Inc.; it is made of non- 
woven cotton fabric bonded to a thin 
perforated plastic film, which is 
placed next to the wound—dressings 
for household use will come in time, 
but plans for their production have 
not been completed. . . . Gift-Pax, 
Inc., which in recent years has built 
an international sampling service best 
known for its distribution of items 
for the mothers of new babies, is em- 
barking on a new sampling venture— 
this time the plan calls for the sam- 
pling of doctors with various ethical 
drug products under what will be 
called the Gift-Pax Ethical Sampling 
Program. . . . To hasten the drying 
of a woman’s hair after a shampoo, 
Mil-Hi Laboratories has a new prod- 
uct sold in a five-ounce spray con- 
tainer and called No-Time—accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, when 
sprayed on wet hair, the product re- 
duces drying time by half. 


Odds & Ends... 

The latest in neckties this year 
buttons down to the shirt front and 
holds the tie in place, according to 
A. Schreter & Sons Company—in 
use, the under-flap of the tie is passed 
through the loop of the manufactur- 
er’s label, and is then secured by any 
one of three button holes to a button 
on the shirt. . . . Now you'll be able 
to buy iodine that doesn’t sting—the 
permicide is a product of West Dis- 
nfecting Company. . . . The use of 
saccharine is so commonplace nowa- 
lays that it is even being packaged in 
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How to 


spot a 


phony stockbroker 


By JOHN W. M. RUTENBERG, former Assistant Attorney General 
of New York State in charge of prosecuting stock frauds 


Is that glittering stock “opportuni- 
ty” whispered in your ear really a 
profitable mine? Or maybe just a 
moose pasture? 

That handsome gent from the 
Blank Investment Company who 
calls or telephones — is there any 
such firm? Or is he, and his beauti- 
fully printed booklets, a swindle? 

By what simple precautions can 
you protect yourself against the 
con man? 

Some typical fraud schemes — 
laughable if they weren’t so tragic 
— are exposed in THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, out today, the official 
magazine of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

For five years the author dealt 
firsthand with swindlers and their 
phony stocks. He describes real 
cases, the word-by-word routine of 
the fast-talking salesman, and tells 
you what to do before you sign that 
check, or cash that savings account. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine is a 
pocket-size, monthly magazine put 
out for the new investors and ex- 
perts alike, anyone interested in 
managing his money intelligently. 
Down-to-earth articles by company 
presidents, editors, and financial 
commentators appear month by 
month. 


ALSO IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE... 


What are the names of the 50 most 
popular stocks being bought today 
by people on the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan? Some food for thought 
here. Other articles discuss the 
trend to mergers . . . the stock-price 
behavior of 20 of America’s biggest 
companies . . . some facts about low- 
priced versus high-priced stocks. 
To improve your knowledge of 
stocks, send in the coupon with a 
dollar bill and receive the mext 12 
issues of THE ExcHaNes Maga- 
zine. This magazine is not sold on 
newsstands, or by the copy. 


THE EXCHANGE MAGAZINE, 
Dept. H, New York Stock Exehange 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


4 
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Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money | 

order). Send me the October issue of | 

THE EXCHANGE MaGaZINE, andenter | 

my subscription for a year. | 
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individual servings for the use of res- 
taurants and institutions—the pack- 
age, consisting of two tablets and 
called the Sacrinpak, is an innovation 
of Pennex Products Company... . 
Photography fans will be interested 
in a Westinghouse announcement 
that its dealers are authorized to re- 
place any flashbulb that fails to go 
off with a new bulb, no questions 
asked—to be sure, they must be 
Westinghouse bulbs. . . . Crescent 


- Tool Company offers a helpful 28- 


page booklet titled How To Use 
Hand Tools—a promotion piece for 
the company’s products, of course, 
but nevertheless it is worth writing 
for by both the amateur and the pro- 
fessional. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information eoncerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Business Background 





Five roads to profit mapped by Studebaker-Packard in drive 


to double sales—Belgian banker-diplomat sees war fear fading 





N°? TEARS—Although the in- 
dependents’ share of the auto- 
mobile market has been sliced thin to 
just five per cent of the total, there 
is no complaining in the Studebaker- 
Packard corner. This was made clear 
when, after the first meeting of the 
board of directors of the recently con- 
solidated corporation, the three top 
officers met the press to face free-for- 
all questioning. Asked if the com- 
pany, which moves in an industry that 
prides itself on being the flower of the 
American competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, needs a Government code of 
rules of conduct for the bigger boys, 
Chairman Paut G. HoFrFrMAN said, 
“We are perfectly willing to take 
competition as we find it. We aren’t 


By Frank H. McConnell 





Simple in design, compact, with a fine 
record for quiet efficiency and depend- 
ability, the Clark Transmission is “good 
news” for any vehicle—and for that 
vehicle’s operator. It's a main reason 
why many manufacturers rank 





EQUIPMENT 


as the foremost name in 
Power Transmission Engineering 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) © AXLE 
HOUSINGS © TRACTOR UNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS © ROSS CARRIERS © POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS © ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS © GEARS AND FORGINGS 

















dependent upon any anti-trust in- 
vestigation.” And James J. NANCE, 
president, though not addressing him- 
self to that specific line of question- 
ing, told why. The company’s answer 
to competition is a dynamic drive to 
double its sales. The 1955 schedule 
is 300,000 cars, and five routes to 
company profits have been marked. 


Road-Map — The first route: 
Studebaker labor at South Bend has 
accepted wage fates that in effect 
bring the pay down to the standard 
paid auto workers on the rolls of the 
Big Three. To Nance, a booster for 
Studebaker craftsmanship, that gives 
assurance of “premium workmanship 
without paying a premium cost.” The 
second pathway consists of reductions 
of $30 to $287 in Studebaker cars and 
$30 to $100 in Studebaker trucks; 
the cars are priced, in Nance’s words, 
“more competitively than any cars 
previously offered by Studebaker.” 
The third road is through dealer 
morale. “Our dealers are solid finan- 
cially,” said Nance, “lean and hard, 
and full of fight.” Route four is the 
hope, heightened by the Chrysler 
Corporation’s recent contract, that 
Studebaker-Packard can win a size- 
able amount of defense business. 
“Secretary Talbott,’ added President 
Nance, “told 57,000 of our workers 
and South Bend neighbors that he 
hoped the Air Force would soon be 
able to use the talents and skills of 
this company.” The fifth roadway, 
also converging on the profit target, 
points to expansion of company ac- 


. tivities in other lines. The spokesman 


listed no merger candidates or specific 
diversification plans. 


Confidence—Selling around 13, 
and fairly active, Studebaker-Packard 
stock reflects the speculative nature 
of the issue. The company has a hard 
fight ahead. However, industry in- 
ventories are low; in the case of 
Studebaker, only one or two cars per 
dealer, according to Mr. Nance. 


Banks and insurance companies have 
made available $70 million credit. 
Goodwill value of its employes, the 
trade and the public is high. And the 
company is not on the defensive; it 
is not asking Uncle Sam to slap down 
its arch competitors. “We are,” con- 
cluded Nance, “proceeding on the 
basis of solid confidence.” 














































No War In Sight—The 7.5 mil- 
lion men and women who inhabit 
Belgium have more reason than most 
to fear war. Moreover, the Belgian 
people as a whole are noted as a prac- 
tical people; they were the first in 
Europe to restore prosperity to that 
country after the war. And Belgian 
bankers are probably as shrewd as 





Baron Moens de Fernig 


any around. All of which makes the 
statement of Baron MoENs DE FERNIG 
stand up. The Baron, now touring 
the United States to drum up trade 
for the first large-scale postwar 
World’s Fair, to be held in Brussels 
in 1958, comes armed with the assur- 
ance that the “Belgian Parliament is 
certain there will be no war.” Other- 
wise, he added, the small Kingdom 
would not have planned an interna- 
tional exhibition at a cost to it of 
$200 million. For the purpose, 450 
acres of park have been set aside in 
the heart of Brussels where, he said, 
“we drive American-make motor 
cars, use American-make refrigera- 
tors and freely buy the products you 
like in this country.” The Baron, a 
banker of high reputation, took over 
the Ministry of Supply and Imports 
after the war and promptly worked 
himself out of a job: Belgium was 
the first European country to lift all 
controls over raw materials and con- 
sumer goods. 
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on mineral wealth unlimited 
in ‘Treasure Chest’ land. 


No other region in America has such great quantities of so 
many raw minerals and chemicals as the vast Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado area served by Utah Power & Light Co. 
Development of its fabulous natural wealth is just beginning... 
Most of it, though proved, is still untouched. To modern indus- 
try it offers opportunity of a scope unduplicated anywhere. 


Detailed information is contained in 
Area Resources Brochure — ‘A Treas- 
ure Chest in the Growing West.” 
Write, wire or telephone for a copy. 
Inquiries held in strict 
confidence. Address: 
W. A. Huckins, Man- 
ager, Business Devel- 
opment Department, 
Dept. 12, Utah Power 
& Light Co., Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah. 











A TREASURE CHEST | 


in the 
GROWING WEST 
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Every major basic raw 
chemical. 


60% of U.S.A. phosphate 
reserves. 


214 different minerals. 


One-third of nation’s 
copper. 


Largest proved uranium 
reserves in nation. 


Greatest concentration 
of non-ferrous metal 
mills, smelters, refineries 
in U.S.A. 


Largest steel mill west 
of Mississippi. 


Low-cost power, water, 
fuel. 


Intelligent and stable 
labor force. 


Sound diversified 
economy. 


Healthful climate with 
low humidity. 


A gateway to the rich, 
far west market where 
America is growing 
fastest. 


Plus... plenty of 
“elbow room.” 





UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 






A Growing Company in a Growing West 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY REAL ESTATE _| CORPORATE EARNINGS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EARNED PER SHARE 


50 UNIT MOTEL BUTTERNUT AND THE MINKS || ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 


Old Cape Cod high on a country lane with : 36 Weeks to Sep tember 12 
AAA motel on leading Great Lakes to Florida scenic view of rolling, colorful hills below. American Enka $2.60 $4.88 


: : pais h ’ i ; 
highway. Edge of Kentucky city now beginning hee A pn * saene oa Ven Consolidated Laundries... 2.20 1.78 


large industrial growth. Modern brick construc. accessible, not isolated; two fine retired 12 Months to August 31 
tion. Large manager’s apartment. Very fine families close by. Short drive to ee American Gas & Elec..... 2.37 2.53 
restaurant. Gross room rentals over $60,000.00. cone, sonmeer sellin, Mimkesdatth, Dallas Power & Light. . y A 8.92 
An exceptional bargain at $180,000.00. Terms. some repair necessary. With fifty acres of General Tel. Corp p 2.99 


field and timberland, $4,500. Gulf States Utilities : 1.7] 
DAVIS T. BOHON, Realtor KING'S ARROW REALTY COMPANY New England Gas & Elec. 1. 1.41 
Lexington, Ky. Hopkinton, New Hampshire Otter Tail Power : 2.40 
Tampa Electric ' 3.63 
Texas Utilities : 3.25 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr.. ; 1.87 


9 Menthe to August 3} 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS FOR || cnet 0: i347 


Hooker Electrochemical .. 2. ‘61 2.20 
id Mueller Brass 4.78 
- Rice-Stix, Inc. ’ 1.42 


Shamrock Oil & Gas 2.82 


} Wayne Pump D0.38 
F G F j Wyandotte Worsted D0.04 0.35 
e 8 Months to August 31 


You are invited to join a small group of investors now profiting from THE OVER- pico nag Si — Fe : ae 
THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE, designed expressly for Sores gy lene 4 i. 
capital appreciation. Erie R. ‘tr . 00 . 208 
This unique service—whose subscription list is limited to 2,000—selects and Gulf Mobile & Ohi : 5.04 
recommends unusual Over-the-Counter stocks that are candidates for extraordinary Leh? h Vv ik ” ‘ 2°99 
capital gain over a period of time. Once a Special Situation has been recom- Lo 18 ‘I oe N hvill ; 9.00 
mended, continuous year ‘round supervision is maintained. N toro & WwW vised selon * 290 
INVESTORS IN CAPITAL GROWTH WILL NOTE THAT: Reading Co. : 4.65 
> All 86 Special Situations recommended to date have, as a group, Seaboard Air Line R.R.. . 5.69 
out-performed the Dow Jones Composite Average by 53%. Southern Pacific : 4.24 


> Of the 27 Specials recommended in the past 12 months, 26 made on oe : He 
gains—as high as 126%. The single exception went down 9%. a ¥ ‘ 


PA ical la. alk Outial neal Mite, 3 ViEGee BY. so iovsesads ; 1.93 
typical example of an Over-the-Counter Special Situation 1s 
National Co. recommended on June 21, 1954 at 8%. Since recom- 6 Months to August 31 


mendation, this stock has appreciated 46%. rea Paty eid + 


SPECIAL OFFER: You are invited to accept a 3-month Introductory Sterchi Bros. Stores . 0.80 
Subscription to THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS 3 Months to August 31 
SERVICE. You would receive a Summary of all 86 Special Situations Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 1.29 0.85 
recommended to date, latest Supervisory Reviews and all 6 new recom- Texas Industries 0.60 0.28 
mendations during the 3-month period; in addition, at no extra charge, 12 Months to July 31 
a complete binder containing original. analyses of 36 selected Specials Beau Brummell Ties 0.41 0.48 
previously recommended, including 7 Especially Recommended for 


h Mt. Clemens Metal Prod’s 0.45 0.49 
ae Sew. Smith-Douglass 2.51 2.26 
Backed by The Value Line Research Organization—one of America’s largest United Electric Coal / 2.08 
investment research groups—THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUA- Waukesha Motor 1.94 1.69 
TIONS SERVICE searches out the special “work-out” values, abnormally high 9 Months to July 31 
yields or unusually strong growth situations that offer possibility of extraordinary Canadian Breweries *2.06 *2.16 
capital gain. To reduce risk to the minimum, the Service selects only securities 6 Months to July 31 
that appear markedly undervalued relative to current or prospective earning Dejay Stores 0.15 0.15 
power and dividend paying ability. These soundly managed and adequately Gimbel Bros ’ 0.47 
financed companies, as they gain seasoning, can advance widely in price regardless Nat'l Department Stores. D093 D061 
of the trend of the general market. 12 Months to J 30 
To take advantage of this offer, send $25 with your name and address to Sitesi tie - 252 mae 
Dept. FW-11 or mail coupon below. Beam (James B.) Dist.. 0.65 
THE Borg (George W.) 4. 3.32 


e -COUNTER SPECIAL Cal & Ed i *0.19 
OVER-THE-COUNTER =: Ststsisvstanue”™ Che pega nee ee’ 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS 

SERVICE 


N York 17, New Yor 4 tome 66 * 
ew Ma gnavo Co. eeee 


weg fie Bor Ng egg gh co New Idria Mining & Chem. 0. D0.04 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 


scription. 1 enclose check for $25. Send 
Sparks-Withington ; 1.03 
5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















oro Many once Be yas ome ge 3 — = 
ee eet ‘ial aia United Wallpaper . D0.46 
Universal Winding D2.56 

York-Hoover 1.57 
6M site to June 0 

Benguet Consol. Mining. . ] 0.05 
Gatineau Power : *0.96 
Regal Shoe ; 0.25 


ee 
eee et et ee ee ee 


NOTE: If you would prefer to receive a short-term trial of one month including two 
previous recommendations, two new recommendations, and all new supervisory Rowe Corp. ‘ 0.79 
reviews over the 4-week period, enclose $5 with your name and address. Smith (Alexander) D1.41 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Oct. 14: American Ship Building; 
American Water Works; Beneficial 
Corporation; Byron Jackson; Campbell, 
Wyant Cannon Foundry; Central 
Vermont Public Service; Colgate-Palm- 
olive; Dennison Manufacturing; Idaho 
Power; Jervis Corporation; Minneapolis 
Gas; National Tea; New York Air 
Brake; Potash Co. of America; Reynolds 
(R. J.) Tobacco; Sunshine Biscuits; West 
Point Manufacturing Co.; Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube. 


Oct. 15: Buckeye Steel Castings; Con- 
sumers Glass; Electrographic Corp.; 
Fruehauf Trailer; Illinois Central Rail- 
road; Kroger Co.; L’Aiglon Apparel; 
Mississippi Valley Public Service; Puget 
Sound Power & Light; Southern Natu- 
ral Gas; Southern Utah Power; Vogt 
Manufacturing. 


Oct. 18: American Seal-Kap; Arden 
Farms; Central Foundry; Cockshutt 
Farm Equipment; Drewrys  Ltd., 
U.S. A.; Griesedieck Western Brewery; 
Hormel (Geo. A.); Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line; Penn-Texas Corp.; Sherwin- 
Williams; Smith Agricultural Chemical; 
Standard Oil (Indiana); Thompson 
Products; Wilcox Oil. 


Oct. 19: Alabama Gas; Aluminium 
Limited; American Colortype; Ander- 
son-Prichard Oil; Ayrshire Collieries; 
Central & South West Corp.; Chesa- 
peake Corporation of Virginia; Colorado 
Central Power; Columbian Carbon; 
Continental Foundry & Machine; Cop- 
perweld Steel; Delta Air Lines; Hires 
(Chas. E.); Libbey-Owens-Ford; Lu- 
kens Steel; Lynch Corp.; Micromatic 
Hone; Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line; Nor- 
wich Pharmacal; Oklahoma Natural 
Gas; Pacific Mills; Parmelee Transporta- 
tion; Rayonier, Inc.; Rheem Manufac- 
turing; St. Regis Paper; Southern Co.; 
Sun Oil; Texas Company; Thompson 


(3. Hid 


Oct. 20: American Airlines; Atlantic 
Refining; Beck (A. S.) Shoe; Belding- 
Heminway; California Water Service; 
Chicago Yellow Cab; Commodore 
Hotel; Dominion Stores; Douglas Air- 
craft; Dravo Corporation; Elgin Na- 
tional Watch; Federal-Mogul; General 
Finance; Great Lakes Dredge & Dock; 
Great Northern Railway; Hooker Elec- 
trochemical; Indiana Gas & Water; 
International Cellucotton Products; In- 
tertype Corp.; Lehigh Portland Cement; 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco; Liquid Car- 
bonic; Middlesex Water; Morrison- 
Knudsen; Northern Oklahoma Gas; 
Robbins & Myers; Sinclair Oil; Speed 
Queen; Thatcher Glass; U. S. Hoffman 


Machinery; Vick Chemical, Walker 
& Co. 
Dividend News 

Universal Leaf Tobacco: Paying a 


quarterly dividend of 50 cents November 
| to stock of record October 14. The 
company paid 35 cents in previous quar- 
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ters plus an extra of 50 cents on August 
2. The increased quarterly rate is in- 
tended to take the place of the extras. 


Froedtert Corp.: Declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents payable October 29 
to stock of record October 15. Paid 20 
cents in preceding quarters. 


American Export Lines: The Septem- 
ber 1 dividend was omitted. Paid 37% 
cents in June. 


Bath Iron Works: Declared a 65-cent 
dividend payable January 3, 1955 to stock 
of record December 20. Paid 50 cents at 
quarterly intervals in 1954. 


Perfect Circle: In addition to the quar- 
terly 25-cent dividend payable December 
1 to stock of record November 5 the 
company has declared 10 per cent in 
stock payable December 15 to stock: of 
record December 1. The stock dividend 
has been termed a year-end extra. 


Standard Oil of California: Paying a 
5 per cent stock dividend November 15 
to stock of record October 8. 


Northern Engineering Works: De- 
clared a 35-cent dividend payable Octo- 
ber 22 to stock of record October 8. This 
brings total payment for year to 80 cents 
compared with 70 cents last year. 








Some Revealing Truths 
About Uranium Stocks! 


The uranium rush is in full swing—and speculative fever runs high! It’s a 
heyday for prontéters who seem to be more concerned with floating stock than 
mining uranium. With millions of shares outstanding, most of the “penny-stocks” 


are actually anything but cheap! 


Only a handful of the hundreds of ura- 
nium “projects” now being launched will 
survive. Many such companies are organ- 
ized solely on the basis of measurable 
radioactivity, some on claims of dubious 
title. Such “finds” rarely pay off. For 
while uranium in insignificant amounts is 
distributed over large areas of the earth’s 
surface, there exist relatively few deposits 
that can be mined profitably. 

It should be recognized as a fact, that 
unless a company has proven reserves of 
commercial grade ore in substantial quan- 
tities, there is nothing secure about its 
securities and these should not appeal to 
investors. 


A Sound Profit Stake 
in URANIUM 


Fortunately, there is a way for serious 
investors to participate without undue 
risk in the tremendous profits that ulti- 
mately will result from uranium exploi- 
tation and atomic energy. Excellent profit 
opportunities do exist in some soundly 
established, strongly financed companies 
that have acquired important stakes in 
these fields. Because these concerns do 
not engage in high-pressure “promotions,” 
they have been overlooked by many. Yet 
it is these companies that command the 
resources vitally necessary for the suc- 
cessful exploitation of uranium potentials. 

To assist our clients in selecting the 
truly worthwhile investment opportunities 
in uranium and atomic energy, we have 
prepared a Special Report that reviews 
in detail 9 Favored Companies that are 
most likely to reward investors with sub- 
stantial capital gains. This timely Report 
can now be yours.,It will be forwarded 
to you at once, when you mail the coupon. 
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BROOKMIRE . . . Honored 
and Respected Since 1904 


For over half a century Brookmire has 
dedicated itself to providing authoritative 


and dependable investment guidance. 
Three generations of investors have 
availed themselves of the Brookmire 


Service and have reaped the benefits of 
Brookmire guidance. May we assist you? 


ACT NOW ON THIS SPECIAL OFFER! 


To acquaint you with the Brookmire 
Service, we invite you to accept a Special 
8-Month Trial Subscription. This will 
include Brookmire’s carefully supervised 
investment program consisting of a Man- 
aged List of 44 stocks. . . . Definite buy, 
hold and switch recommendations. ... A 
weekly 8-page Market Letter that keeps 
you abreast of all important market de- 
velopments. . . . Periodic Special Studies 
as they are published. .. . A handy Se- 
curity Record Form ... a handsome 
Portfolio. And you receive a copy of the 
important Special Report on “9 Favored 
Companies in the Forefront of Uranium 
Exploitation and Atomic Energy.” 

On this Special Offer all this valuable 
help is yours for only $10—just about a 
dime a day! Send NO MONEY, unless 
you prefer. Simply mail coupon now! 









Brookmire Investors Service, Ine. 

52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please rush me your Special Report on ‘9 
Favored Companies in the Forefront of Uranium 
Exploitation and Atomic Energy,’’ and at the 
same time enter my 3-Month $10 Trial Sub- 


me later. 
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A name honored and respected since 1904 
52 WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





_ : City 


scription to the BROOKMIRE Service. Bill | 


State 

















No subscription trans- 
fer can be made with- ] 
out a subscriber’s 
approval. A-216-1298 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Desde! Views 


Dividends en all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
November 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on October 8, 1954. 





These dividends amount to $1.17 a 
share om the 4.68 % Series, $1.10 a 
share om the 4.4% Series, $1.07 Ka 
share em the 4.3% Series, and 95 
cents a share on the 3.8% Series. 


Checke will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 





























NOTICE 


Because of a labor dispute involving 
only the bindery operation FINANCIAL 
Wor.p is forced to go to its readers 
this week with untrimmed pages. 











Natural Gas 





Concluded from page 6 


state commerce. The Commission, 
which has extended to December 1 
its deadline for filing rate schedules 
and applications for certificates of 
convenience and necessity, has indi- 
cated that it may also require author- 
ization for construction and operation 
of facilities which are needed to make 
gas sales. 

The greatest part of known natural 
gas reserves are held by the large oil 
companies, and where to draw the 
line between regulation of the 
oil industry and the gas industry 
presents a baffling problem since oil 
and gas often exist in the same field. 
Industry spokesmen point out that 
the principal problem confronting 
them is to supply the great and 
growing demand for gas. If the 
incentive to search for new supplies 
is reduced by strict limitation on the 
prices producers can obtain, the 
public in the long run will not get the 


gas it wants. Field prices for gas, 
it is true, have been rising (see 
table on page 6) but prices to the 
consumer still compare favorably with 
other fuels. 

The Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America has appealed 
for Congressional action to strip the 
FPC of its broadened powers and it 
is probable that the controversy over 
producer regulation will be settled by 
Congress. Meanwhile, the industry is 
awaiting the findings of a committee 
set up by the President to study all 
factors pertaining to energy supplies 
and fuel resources of the United 
States. The conclusions reached by 
the committee will undoubtedly have 
an important bearing on the Admin- 
istration’s policy with respect to 
regulation of the natural gas industry 
and remove much of the current 
uncertainty. As FPC member S. L. 
Digby points out, the Phillips deci- 
sion largely modified the interpreta- 
tion given to the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 by the Commission over the 
entire 16 years since its enactment. 








Serving America's Fastest Growing Industrial Area— 


THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 





As a principal supplier of fuel to 
homes and indust.ies of The Indus- 
trial Southeast, Southern Natural 
Gas Company has actively partici- 
pated in the area’s tremendous 
growth. During the past two years, 
for example, this Company has 
spent over $75,000,000 to bring 


SOUTHERN 


NATURAL 
GAS 


COMPANY 


the advantages of natural gas to 
many new communities in its service 
area. 

The growth of The Industrial South- 
east is continuing. In the future, as in 
the past, Southern Natural Gas Com- 


pany hopes to accelerate the progress 
of the territory it serves. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

















Oil Industry Suppliers 





Concluded from page 5 


back of it, grossed nearly $106 mil- 
lion last year vs. $15.3 million in 
1944, while for National Tank the 
comparison was $29.9 million (not 


quite a company record) and $5.8, 


million. 

Profits of course have also risen 
but since high fixed overhead costs 
are an industry characteristic, profit 
margins and earnings are sensitive 
to any significant changes in the rate 
of drilling activity or in other capital 
outlays. Following the Korean truce, 
demand for petroleum products 
turned downward; but crude oil and 
refinery output still remained high 
so that a surplus inventory condition 
developed. This in turn brought 
ebbing demand for oil field equip- 
ment, and fewer new drilling rigs or 
items of drilling equipment were sold 
last year, a condition which con- 
tributed to reduced earnings of 
several of the companies listed in 
the table on page 5. Firms selling 
supply items chiefly, such as Halli- 
burton and National Supply, did 
better but the trend was toward lower 
inventories and more rigid inventory 
controls. Toward the end of the year, 
sales began to climb; interim results 
of eight of the 12 companies have 
shown marked improvement this 
year. 

On the other hand, increasing com- 
petition has narrowed profit margins 
while the demand for certain types 
of heavy equipment has been easing. 
These adverse conditions have borne 
hardest on Emsco, Parkersburg- 
Aetna, Reed Roller Bit and Fluor, 
which alone reported a deficit in its 
latest fiscal quarter. Final half results 
of some of the other companies, how- 
ever, are not expected to match those 
of the first six months,. because of 
reduced drilling activity. 

So while the industry enjoys a 
strong growth trend which should 
continue over the longer term, occa- 
sional easing of demand results in 
sometimes wide cyclical earnings 
changes so that the group as a whole 
falls in a semi-speculative or “busi- 
nessman’s risk” category. Two of 
the more stable units, Halliburton 
and Lane-Wells, benefit from a high 
rate of tool and equipment replace- 
ment and yield a fairly steady divi- 
dend income. 











SUNRAY takes 
Oil Products to ¢/ 
"Old Man River” 4\ 
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A new 475 mile oil products pipe line from SUNRAY Village (Dun- 
can), Oklahoma to, West Memphis, Arkansas, on the Mississippi River, is 
now a reality. SUNRAY owns 50% of the common stock of the Oklahoma 
Mississippi River Products Line, Inc., which will operate the line. 


The initial capacity of the line is 44,000 barrels of mixed products 
every day. The West Memphis terminal, will have a storage capacity of 
one million barrels, with railroad, motor transport and river barge- 


~ loading facilities. Other terminals at Fort Smith and Conway, Arkansas 


will be served by railroad and motor transport to supply distributors 
in the area. This is another example of SUNRAY’s planned expansion 
program. 


The Company is primarily engaged in producing crude oil and refining 
of petroleum products. It is not a marketing company, but because of 
special transportation and sales facilities such as the Oklahoma- 
Mississippi line it helps make available quality products to independent 
jobbers and dealers in many parts of the country. 


The marketing companies in the river valley states will welcome this 
new source of petroleum products. From SUNRAY’s Catalytic Cracking 
and Platforming refining Units, will come the 
very finest quality petroleum products it is 
possible to produce and SUNRAY is planning 
to keep “Ahead of the Parade.” 


i! 
may 
KS 


A= SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’s Interests Go Hand in Hand.” 











Where does the money come from? 


Maybe it’s none of our business. 


A man comes into our office and wants to talk to 
somebody about investing. 


He says he’s been reading our advertisements for some 
time . . . thinks that we’re right about the long-range 
growth of American business ... and wants to get 5% 
er 6% on the money he has saved. 


As a matter of fact, he’s been studying the financial 
pages of the paper and has pretty well decided io buy 
10-or 20 shares of a good stock selling around $50 a 
share. Now he wants to place an order. 


Well, that’s our business—executing orders—so we're 
willing to, of course. 


But nine times out of ten, we'll try to find out a little 
more about him first, a little more about where the 
money comes from. 


Not whether he’s got it—but whether he can afford 
te invest it. 


For instance: About how much is he able to 
save each month? 


For instance: How much of a cushion will this 
purchase leave him? 


For instance: Is the stock he wants to buy really 
suited to his particular situation? 


Now, maybe you think those questions are none of 
eur business—but we think they are! 


Because there’s always some risk in any investment 
—even the highest-grade bonds—and we simply feel that 
it’s our responsibility to point that risk out for the bene- 
fit of those who may not be able to afford it. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


interested in byying stocks on a “’pay-as-you-go basis? 
Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly Investment Plan. 
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EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


15 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 














STATEMENT 
OF OWNERSHIP 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF FIN- 
ANCIAL WORLD, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1954. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers 
are: Publisher, Hedda D. pg 32 Washing- 
ton Square, N. Y. 11, N. Editor, Richard J. 
Anderson, 86 Trinity val ‘New York 6, NN. e. 
managing editor, none; business manager, Rich- 
ard J. Anderson, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
Nex. 


2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its 
name and addreSs must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 


Guenther Publishing Corporation, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, New York; Hedda D. 
Guenther, Rudolph Guenther and Arthur B. Hy- 
man, executors of Estate of Louis Guenther, 86 
Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y.; Marion B. Steven- 
son, 1101 Chichester Ave., Orlando, Fla.; Doro- 
thy B. Hennig, 7 Bernard Rd., Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Eddy & Co.—Estate of Frederick Hans- 
sen, Beneficiary, 16 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y.; Clarissa V. Chase, 36 Marion St., Lyn- 
brook, L. I., N. Y.; Freer & Co.—Estate of 
Hertha Guenther, Continental-Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, Chicago 4, IIL; 
Salli T. Katz, 458 No. Palm Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Rudolph Guenther, 1120 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y.; Hedda D. Guenther, 32 Washing- 
ton Square West, New York 11, N. Y.; Henry 
L. Vonderlieth, 20 Myrtle Ave., Maplewood, 
N. J.; Alexander D. Ghiselin, Jr., as Guardian 
of Deborah Ghiselin, Susan Ghiselin, and Alex- 
ander D. Ghiselin, III, Box 111, Southbury, Conn. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
—_ securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

one. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
39,430. (This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly a s ony ) 

RICHARD J. DERSO 
Dalese. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1954. 


(Seal) FLORENCE D. HANSE, 
Notary Public, Kings County. (My commission 
expires March 30, 1956.) 
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Street News 





Robert Moses’ speech 
before investment bankers 


sounds a familiar note 


nvestment bankers who attended 
Municipal Forum of New York 
luncheon at which Robert Moses was 
the guest speaker had to agree that 
he was a forceful talker. But even a 
casual listener could also hear that 
statement being qualified with “but | 
don’t agree with everything he said.” 
Among his other activities, Mr. 
Moses is chairman of the New York 
Power Authority which will under- 
take development of the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara resources on the Ameri- 
can side. He sounded a familiar note 
in his tirade against the private utility 
companies. But that was not what 
perturbed the bankers, for they were 
specialists in municipal financing and 
know little about the utility business. 
Rankling them was this statement 
toward the end of the Moses address: 
“Let me urge again that bankers 
get around more—and explore the 
benefits and possibilities, as well as 
the limitations, of revenue bonds.” 
Practically all the specialists in 
revenue project financing sat and 
listened to that statement. There were 
men from Dillon, Read & Co., the 
firm that has done much to steer the 
Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Author- 
ity, of which Mr. Moses is chairman. 
There were others from Smith, Bar- 
ney & Company and Lehman Broth- 
ers who have helped set up some of 
the most important financing pro- 
grams; others from Harriman Ripley 
& Company who, as financiers for the 
Port of New York Authority, wrote 
the first chapters in the code that 
evolved over the years for financing 
public projects with revenue bonds. 
Among these men sitting at the 
table and hearing Mr. Moses urge 
that they “get around” were C. 
Cheever Hardwick, Frank Morse, 
Reginald M. Schmidt, Leroy H. Ap- 
gar, Reginald W. Pressprich and 
Henry H. Egly. These and others 
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have guided public authorities in the 
financing of bridge, tunnel and turn- 
pike projects running into several bil- 
lion dollars over the years. 


There appear to be no faint 
hearts among the small group of 
banking firms underwriting the rec- 
ord-breaking $131 million stock offer- 
ing of the National City Bank. Those 
of them who had some qualms a week 
or two are now attacking their job 
with a great deal of confidence. 
Headed by William B. Chappell, syn- 
dicate manager for First Boston Cor- 
poration, the same job he held in the 
Mellon Securities Corporation before 
the merger, the group is doing the 
most extensive selling job ever under- 
taken. And in doing it they are 
establishing a formula calculated to 
stand the underwriting fraternity in 
good stead in future standbys. At the 
start the job seemed colossal, there 
being so many corporations, savings 
banks, individuals, institutions and 
trusts holding as much National City 
Bank stock as they cared to carry. 
The job is to gather in these rights 


and lay off stock against them in the 
portfolios of other investors. It is 
truly a great task of salesmanship, the 
success of which will determine the 
future attitude of underwriters toward 
financing of this kind. 


If the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Company management had insisted 
on the strict letter of the bidding ar- 
rangements when its $18 million bond 
sale was being conducted, it could 
have saved $675,000 in interest over 
the life of the issue. It was one of 
those rare situations in which a cler- 
ical error goes undetected until the 
bidding envelope is opened. 

It was so obviously an error that 
the management did not hold the 
Blyth & Company-Lehman Brothers 
group to its proposal to take the 
bonds as 3%s. Instead they were 
awarded to a Smith, Barney & Com- 
pany, Robert W. Baird & Company 
group at almost the same price for 
3%s. In the tough old days of early 
municipal bond financing bidders did 
not find themselves taken “off the 
hook” when they made a mistake. 

















era of atomic power for civilian uses. 


price levels! 


SPECIAL OFFER 





Growth Leaders”) and: 


Stocks,” etc. 








SELECTED GROWTH STOCKS 
IN NEW ATOMIC INDUSTRY 


Don’t think of uranium alone. There are other opportunities (all the greater because most 
investors are unaware of them) for substantial capital gains in various other segments of the 
huge atomic field. Our Special Report analyzes all investment possibilities from mining and 
processing of vital ores to industrial atom power. 


35 STOCKS APPROVED...IN VARIOUS PRICE RANGES 


Over 100 companies have been studied, and the issues best situated for capital gains have 
been selected. They enable you to share in the promising future of the atom on a sound, 
sensible basis, at minimum risk. Truly a ground-floor opportunity . . 


10 TO BUY NOW! 


These solidly established, dividend-paying companies offer outstanding prospects for long- 
range appreciation. Because their special growth factors have been largely overlooked, these 
stocks are truly undervalued and represent, in our opinion, excellent buys at current 


Don't fail to get this Special Report at once! It is designed for those hard- 
headed investors who have looked with skepticism on the current uranium 
craze. Here is how you can invest in the atomic field with confidence! 


You can obtain this Special Report (contained in our Oct. 16 Weekly Bulletin, “Supervised 


—the remarkable 20-page brochure, “A Proved Method of Building Your Future 
Through Common Stocks,” that explains our unique fast-growth tests, points 
out “The Reason Growth Ratings Always Work,” tells “When to Buy Growth 


—also our Report CA, naming 6 undervalued Canadian stocks, that help you 
share in Canada’s great future without worry. 


ALL FOR $l. to acquaint you with the only service (est. 1930) spe- 
cializing in selection of fast-growth stocks. Hundreds of individual inves- 
tors, trusts and institutions, in 46 states and 6 foreign countries, subscribe 
to this unique service. Send your name and address now with $1. to: 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


Dept. FW, 600 Griswold Street, Detroit 26, Mich. 


. the dawn of a new 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PENN FRUIT CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Beard ef Directors of Penn Fruit 
Ce., Inc. kas declared a 4% stock 
dividend ex the Common Stock pay- 
able Beeember 15, 1954 to share- 
holders ef record at the close of 
business em October 20, 1954. Cash 
will be paid im lieu of fractional shares. 


The Beard has recommended that 
each eutstanding share of Common 
Steck split into two shares, and 
this reeemmendation will be con- 
sidered with ether proposals at a 
special meeting of shareholders to 
be held @oteber 15, 1954. It is con- 
templated that if the proposed two- 
for-ene split is approved by the 
sharehelders it will be made effective 
after the recerd date for the stock 
dividend, and in that case the 
dividend will consist of two new 
shares ef Cemmon Stock for each 
twenty-five shares held at the close 
of business en October 20, 1954, 
Otherwise it will consist of one share 
for each twenty-five shares held on 
that date. 


The Beard alse advanced to the 
close of business October 20, 1954, 
the recerd date for the quarterly 
cash dividend of 12 4 cents per share 
on the mmon Stock, previously 
anneurced as November 19, 1954. 
If the prepesed two-for-one split 
occurs before the new record date, 
the ameunt ef this quarterly dividend 
will be 644 cents on each of the 
new 8 


A new dividend policy for the Com- 
mon Steck has been adopted by the 
Board te start in 1955, after the 
present shares have been split on 
the prepesed two-for-one basis. The 
policy cemtemplates quarterly cash 
dividends at the rate of 35 cents a 
year and semi-annual stock dividends 
of appreximately 4% a year—2% 
in June and 2% in December. Cash 
dividends under the policy would 
amount te 70 cents a year on the 
two new shares that will result from 
the split ef each present share, com- 
pared with the current 50-cent rate. 
The new policy is subject to share- 
holders’ approval of the proposed 
two-fer-one split and, like any 
dividend pelicy on Common Stock, 
it is subject to review and modifi- 
cation by the Board at any time in 
the light ef earnings and other 
factors at the time each dividend 
is considered, 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
of 


Record 
10-15 
10-14 
10-20 
10-20 
10-15 
10-29 
12-20 
11-24 
10-20 
10-15 
11-17 
12- 1 
10-20 
10- 7 
11-19 


11- 5 
10-15 
10-15 
10-20 
10-20 
10-15 
10-18 
10-18 
10-19 
10-15 
11-19 
10-11 
10-19 
12-10 
10-29 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


10-15 


10-19 
10-15 
11-15 
11-15 
10-19 
10-19 
10-15 
10-15 


10-15 
10-21 


Pay- 
able 
1l- 1 
1l- 1 
50c 11-1 
$1. 1l- 1 
Anderson Clayton & Co.Q50c 10-29 
Argus Corp., Ltd.....*Q15c 12-1 
Bath Iron Works 1- 3 
Birtman Electric 12-10 
Bishop Oil Q 11- 5 
Bliss (E. W.).... «x43 Q40c 11-1 
Borg-Warner 12- 1 
Do 12-20 
Booth Fisheries 1l- 1 
Brockton Taunton Gas.Q10c 10-15 
Buffalo Forge 11-29 
Burry Biscuit 
ee eee. Q31%c 11-15 
Bush Terminal Co 10c 11-15 
Caldwell Linen Mills.*Q20c 11- 1 
Caterpillar Tractor ....50c 11-10 
Q$1.05 11-10 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec..Q25c 11-15 
City Stores 11-1 
Do 44% pf..... ll- 1 
Columbia Pictures 1l- 3 
Combustion Eng’r’g . 10-29 
Container Corp. 4% pf..Q$1 12- 1 
Detroit Steel Products.Q50c 10-15 
Divco Corp. .s0sacue Q15c 10-29 
Dixie Cup Q45c 12-20 
Dominion Bridge, Ltd..*10c 11-25 
Eastern Industries 11- 1 
Ekco Products “% 


11- 


Company 
Adams-Millis Corp. ....50c 
American Home Prod..M20c 
Amer. Viscose 


Food Machinery & 
Chemical 334% pf..Q9334c 

Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine 

Franklin Stores 

Freuhauf Trailer 


qe 
General Pub. Util.....37%c 
Do 
Hat Corp. Amer. 
4% pt. ....008 056%c 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.40c 


Company 
North. Engineer. Wks.. .35c 
Northern Illinois Corp..Q20c 
Nunn-Bush Shoe 


Oklahoma Gas & Elec..37%c 
ee a eee $1.25 


Park Chemical 
D 


Philadelphia Electric 
ae Q$1.07 
Phillips-Jones 
Pee Q 
Pillsbury Mills 
Do $4 pf. ........... O$ 
Pitts. Plate Glass 
Pub. Ser. (Indiana) ...Q50c 
Radio Corp..Amer.....Q25c 
Raymond Con. Pile. ..37%c 
Republic Natural Gas. ..50c 
Rice-Stix Inc. ....... 37¥4c 
Rockland Light & Pwr..Q15c 
Do 4.65% pf. ..... Q$1.17 
Standard Milling 
TelAutograph Corp. ....25c 
Texas Industries Ql5c 
yea ee Q37%c 
Washington Gas Light 
J) Q$1.06% 
Do 4.50% pf. ...Q$1.12% 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 
Q—Quarterly. Sp.—Special. 


Pay- 
able 
10-22 
ll- 1 
10-29 
10-30 
1l- 1 
11-15 
11-15 
12- 1 


11- 1 
12- 1 
11- 1 
12- 1 


- 1-15 


1l- 1 
12- 1 
11-22 
11-15 
10-25 
1i- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 3 
10-28 
10-31 
11- 1 


11-10 
11-10 


Hidrs. 
f 


re) 

Record 
10- 8 
10-15 
10-15 


10-14 
10-21 
10-29 
10-29 
11-5 


10- 8 
11- 5 
10-20 
1l- 5 
1- 3 
10-11 
11-15 
10-15 
10-25 
10-15 
10-15 
10-19 
10-19 
10- 8 
10-14 
10-13 
10-15 


10-25 
10-25 


M—Monthly.. 








Louis Snyder, Treasurer. 





12-YEAR STOCK RECORD 


The quickest way to judge present 
status of stocks you own or consi 
buying is to compare with perferm- 
ance of past 12 years. Use Financial 
World’s “12-YEAR RECORD of N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE STOCKS,” re 
cently off the press. Tells instantly 
year-by-year Price Range, Earnings 
Per Share, Dividends Paid and Stock 
Splits for each of the 1,065 active 
stocks listed on New York Stock 
Exchange. Send only $2 for this enly 
record of its kind at a low price. 


Hercules Powder 
2 Seer Q$1.25 
Ingersoll-Rand $1.50 
Do 
Interchemical Corp. ... 
Do 4%% pi.....Q$1.1 
Int’l Utilities 
Kennedy’s, Inc. 
Kobacker Stores 
Kress (S. H.) & Co...Q75c 
Long-Bell Lumber Co..Q25c 
Long Island Lighting. .Q25c 
Maytag Co. $3 pf Q75 
McKee (Arthur G.) 
Me TA. cau cakes eReee 60c 
Melville Shoe 


Mission Dry Corp. 
National Airlines Inc..Q15c 
National Dept. Stores.Q25c 


11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-18 
10-18 
11-10 
10-13 
10-15 
11-15 
11- 1 
10-15 
10-15 


10-20 
10-15 


11-30 
10-15 
10-14 
10-11 


What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204FW, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 


Se Ses 


SrRiss, IC. 


ANO CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS ¢ IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS « MAGCOBA 


New York State Elec. 
FINANCIAL WORLD & Ga 
12- 3 DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS © KOBE PRODUC- 


s 50c 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. Do 4.75% pf. ..... Q9334c 
12- 3 TION SYSTEMS ¢ ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 


Do 4%4% pf. ....Q$1.12% 
30 FINANCIAL WORLD 


10-15 
12- 3 














Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


The Magnavox Company 





Incorporated: 1940. Delaware. Office: 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Cali- 
fornia. Annual meeting: First Monday in November. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 3,312; common, 5.943. 


Capitalization: 

pe BR EE ort eee eee eer eee eee 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($50 par).............. 375,000 shares 
tPreferred stock 5 eg _ x FF eee 325,000 shares 
ee | LG La ee eee §3,783,780 shares 


*Includes $84,150,0@@ bank loans. {Callable for sinking fund at $50, 
otherwise at $52 through 1955, less $0.25 each year to $50 after 1962; 
convertible into 1.41 cemmon shares (at $35.44) through 1961. tSold to 
Kennecott Copper in 1953; convertible into 2% common shares (at $20). 
§About half owned by Henry J. Kaiser Co. 


*$163,340,000 





Business: One of three U. S. producers of primary alumi- 
num, contributing 25% of national output. A wholly-owned 
subsidiary now makes bauxite shipments from Jamaica 
properties; supplies augmented by outside purchases; owns 
fluorspar mine and mill in Nevada. Output’is fabricated 
and sold largely as flat sheet, coil, corrugated sheet, blanked 
shapes and foil; rod, bar, wire and cable; alloy ingots, billets 
and pig; and extruded shapes. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital May 31, 
1954, $45.9 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $27.4 million; inven- 
tories, $39.4 million. Book value of common stock, $24.16 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1945 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Industry has become vastly more competitive but 
company is well integrated and should be able to garner its 
share of the market. Independent bauxite supplies are a 
favorable factor. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are average issues in their 
classes; common is a growth speculation. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended May 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $1.83 $3.17 $3.17 $2.78 $4.17 $2.94 $1.49 $3.36 


Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 10.85 1.03 §1.15% §1.12% §1.21 §1.27 0.97% 
High: cascesiccdcaveees sae 11% 11% 21% 83% 34% 29 40% 
LOW wcsccsbaveceecoe. Sons 97/16 8 12% 2414 23% 22% 26% 


*Adjusted for 542-for-1 - split in 1948 and all stock dividends. fAfter pre- 
operation expenses, $0.67 in 1952, $1.89 in 1953, $0.94 in 1954. =a paid i 
share of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. stock. ity I stock 0 ee 20% in 1950, 10% in 
1951, 5% each in 1952 and 1953. {Data to October 
Note: In three months to August 31, 1955 (first a quarter), earned $1.29 vs. 
$0.85 in like 1953 period. 





Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, to acquire two established companies. Office: 
2131 Bueter Rd., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. ual meeting: Last Wednesday 
in October. Number of stockholders : 5,604. 


Capitalization: 


NE CODE ce dag aan da dh sy cuceid thas céudied ad nna iuade 


Common stock ($1 par) hares 


Dea Leda Kkeeawinrindpedane wan 758,680 shares 


Business: Principally a manufacturer of high quality tele- 
vision receivers and radio-phonograph combination; also 
makes loud speakers, electrolytic capacitators and other 
components for sale to other manufacturers. A wide range 
of electronic and electro-mechanical products for the mili- 
tary accounts for a large part of dollar sales; will expand 
in commercial electronics as military program tapers. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$6.7 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; inventories, 
$11.4 million. Book value of stock, $15.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Concentration on a quality market renders com- 
pany’s operations sensitive to changes in consumer pur- 
chasing power, with attendant risks. However, longer term 
growth prospects in television and electronics are evident. 


Comment: Shares have speculative aspects. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


TYears ended June 30 =: 1948 1949 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $3.06 $2.01 $D$1.35 $2.81 $3.01 $1.80 $2.93 $2.77 


Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
oe paid ..... §$0.57 * 91 §$0.25 $1.00 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.12% 

eeccccccccccccs 14% 19% 18 24% 18% 22% 22% 22% 
my eecccecccccccccs 9% 8% 5 10% 12% 155% 15% 16% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. +Fiscal years ended February 28 through 1949. 
tFour months to June 30 (fiscal year changed). §Paid stock dividemds, 20% in 1947, 
10% in 1949. {Data to October 6. D—Deficit. 





Manati Sugar Company 


The United Electric Coal Companies 





Incorporated: 1912, New Yurk; reorganized 1937. Office: 106 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in October. 
Number of stockholders: 1,972. 


Capitalization: 
Be, Me oh 0k icc cdos cae ese aden sedes.<ochaweesen $2,206,900 
Capital stock tsi CUED kaka rad dns Kccecengabe rhc cedtieguecd 443,125 shares 


Business: Owns about 208,000 acres in Cuba, 18,000 of 
which are planted in sugar cane, and processes raw sugar 
and molasses. Sugar output in 1953-54 was 660,376 bags 
(325 Spanish pounds each), molasses 4,861,337 gallons. Manati 
(75%) and King Ranch (25%) have formed a company to 
raise and develop a breed of beef cattle. Also grows kenaf, 
a jute substitute. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$3.0 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $303,561; inventories, $9.7 
million. Book value of stock, $20.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments prior to reorganization, 1916-21, 
1923-25; on present stock 1944-1952. 

Outlook: The prospect of continued excessive world sugar 
supplies is an adverse factor in the company’s earnings out- 
look. The uncertainties of weather and the restrictive de- 
crees of the Cuban Government also create operating prob- 
lems. 


Comment: Shares are decidedly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 


Earned per share.... $5.16 $38.56 $1.93 $1.45 *$3.17 $1.37 D$1.31 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.20 0.80 0.80 1.25 0.60 None None 
igh: sets wacsixevage 12% 10% 9% 12% 14% 11% 8% 5% 
LOW scchisvesdeunees 6 6% 6% ™ 9% ™% 3% 3% 


*After $0.45 contingency reserve. tData to October 6. D—Deficit. 


OCTOBER 13, 1954 





*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend in 1950. fPaid 20% in stock. 
ber 6. 


ay - age om 1918, Delaware. Office: 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
=. Annual meeting: Last Friday in October. Number of stockholders: 
2498 : 


Capitalization: 


ee hacgccnee edie tees deseesemd acs secas'sus $1,558,000 
so cc ccccbtadavgecssad chen accuccaa aim 677,920 shares 


Business: Operates four bituminous “stripping” mines in 
Illinois and Kentucky by electric shovel. About 35% of out- 
put is used by electric power companies, 32% by industry, 
17% by railroads. Estimated reserves, 83.4 million tons, July 
31, 1954. In 1953-54, produced 3.3 million tons vs. record 
3.6 million tons in 1950-51. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1954, 
$3.5 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; inventories, 
$2.0 million. Book value of stock, $24.14 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-1923; 1925-1927; 1928-1929; 
1944 to date. 


Outlook: Low-cost nature of company’s operations prob- 
ably assures survival in a highly competitive industry, but 
long-term secular trend is unfavorable. 


Comment: Stock is speculative but among the better coal 
equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 


Earned per share.... $1.41 $4.82 $3.84 $1.68 $3.06 $2.26 $2.08 $1.04 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.83 1.25 1.25 0.83 1.75 1.75 1.00 0.75 
HIgh ..ccccccccccces 16 23% 185% 23% 25 21% 17% 16 
9 ee cncosghveseede 9% 14 11% 13% 19 15% 10% 12 


§Data to Octo- 


31 





WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 


SRERSRRER 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


(Oct. 13) 


SCUCCUU EET ETE Cee 
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Financial Summary 


—t— READ 


OF 
PRODUCTION 


Federal Reserve Board 


for 
1948 


100 


0 
1945 1952 J F M 


1946 1947 1949 1950 1951 


SCALE > 


AMJ) Jj) AS 0NOD 


1954- 





Trade Indicators 


Electric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loadings 

§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§$Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


- 
Sept. 18 


1953 
Oct. 3 
8,414 
812,554 
95.2 
133.6 


Oct. 2. 
9,158 
$710,000 
70.4 
104.5 


Sept. 25 
9,072 
710,215 
70.4 
104.5 


1954 





{Commercial Loans 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....4 Bank Members 
{Demand Deposits 94 Cities 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


$21,023 
3,058 
54,490 
1,636 


Federal Reserve 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


1953 
Sept. 30 
$23,103 
2,489 
52,814 
1,382 


Sept. 29 
$21,025 
3,344 
55,092 
1,789 


Sept. 22 
21,005 
2,931 
54,547 
1,527 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 1954 





Sept. 29 
361.73 
115.59 

61.38 


Averages: 


30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads . 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


Sept. 30 
360.46 
115.18 

61.04 
131.68 


Oct. 1 
359.88 
117.00 
61.16 
132.16 


Oct. 4 
362.73 
116.94 

60.91 
132.60 


cm 1954——_.. 
High Low 
363.37 
120.73 
61.58 
133.08 


Oct. 5 
363.37 
118.09 
60.92 
133.08 


1954— 





Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 269 275 
New Highs 1954 46 46 
New Lows 1954 2 6 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Sept. 29 
1,810 
1,164 

331 
564 


Sept. 30 
1,840 
1,176 

261 
540 


100.88 
$2,630 


1954 


100.81 
$2,934 


Oct. 1 
1,850 
1,171 

513 
391 


Oct. 4 
2,000 
1,214 

567 
386 

267 261 

49 70 
5 4 


100.87 
$3,031 


100.96 100.92 
$3,624 $3,805 





*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Sept. a 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

*+Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 

*Average Bond Yields: 


Sept. 8 

11.38 
8.38 

15.32 


Sept. 15 
11.62 
8.57 
15.43 


4.49% 
5.68 
4.72 
4.57 


11.93 
8.62 
15.47 


4.58% 
5.81 
4.76 
4.66 


4.37% 
5.65 
4.73 
4.47 


2.846 
3.137 
3.493 


2.845 
3.136 
3.501 


2.843 
3.126 
3.490 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Sept. 22 Sept. 29 


r 1954- 
High 
9.36 


12.18 
5.20 


8.62 
15.47 13.78 





12.18 
8.46 
15.38 


4.28% 5.83% 
5.76 88 


4.75 5.23 
4.40 5.78 


4.28% 
5.50 
4.63 
4.37 
2.839 


3.138 
3.493 


3.058 
3.376 
3.674 


2.803 
3.124 
3.470 


For latest available figures, see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 5, 1954 


Shares 
Traded 


142,900 
130,900 
122,200 
98,100 
90,400 
80,100 
78,600 
76,700 
74,700 
67,600 


Chrysler Corporation 

Tide Water Associated Oil 
Celanese Corporation 
Mengel Company 
Studebaker-Packard 
Armour & Company 

St. Regis Paper 

Remington Rand 

General Electric 

Granite City Steel 


7——Closing—— 
Sept. 28 


Oct. 5 
675% 6814 


2534 


Change 


+ kh 
2 

+ 2% 
+ 2% 


Ys 


v, 
1%, 
7 


as 
se 
oh 


% 
—o 
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HIGHEST 
ea: 
PERFORMANCE 







GASOLINE 
MILEAGE 


up to 40 MORE MILES per tankful of Gasoline with 
new VEEDOL 10-30 Motor Oil 


That’s right... you enjoy Aighest octane 
performance with this great new oil in your 
crankcase. And you save plenty on gas. New 
VEEDOL 10-30 keeps down to a minimum 
the carbon deposits that waste energy and 
lower performance. This extra high 
detergency oil keeps your engine cleaner, 
keeps your engine power at its peak. 
Change to new VEEDOL 10-30 Motor Oil 
..and change every thousand miles. 





TIDE WATER 
S= ASSOCIATED 


OiIL COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Houston Tulsa 


































Underground Heat Wave 
“sparks up” sleepy oil 





In most “worked-out” oil fields, geologists 
estimate that more than 50% of the total 
amount of crude oil still remains inert 
within the “sands” around the old wells, 
obstinately resisting conventional meth- 
ods of recovery. 


Recently Sinclair scientists developed a 
new method of using underground heat 
to release such oil so it can be pumped to 
the surface. These field experiments, 
started in 1948, were the first of their kind 
to be tried by any major oil company. In 
1953 Sinclair was granted a U. S. Patent 
covering this new technique. 














Gas and air are pumped deep into the 
earth and ignited by a spark plug, causing 
a wave of fire which pushes the valuable 
oil toward the producing wells. This 
“underground heat wave” may increase 
Sinclair's recoverable crude oil reserves 





and add greatly to the value of old oil 
fields still under lease. It shows promise, 
too, of solving one of the oil industry’s 
most challenging problems; recovering 
some of the estimated 500 billion barrels 
of oil locked in the nation’s shale deposits. 





Sinclair's “underground heat wave” is 
another indication of the Company’s con- 
tinued leadership in the highly competi- 
tive oil industry. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








